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The Reader’s 


~Where your 


advertisements are likely 


to be read 


T’S HARD TO TELL A MAN something important when his attention may 
be distracted at any moment. It’s better to catch him at leisure, when he’s 


ready to listen. 
So with advertising. Your advertisements have the best chance of being read— 


of exerting the full power of the written word—if you put them in a publication 
edited strictly for reading, without sensational pictures and headlines to distract 
the roving eye. 

Does this mean limiting yourself to periodicals with relatively small circulations? 

Not today. If there is a decline in the reading habit, The Reader’s Digest 
hasn’t noticed it. On the contrary. Simply by providing interesting reading, it 
has increased its sales from 400,000 in 1950 to a guaranteed million this autumn. 

And that means several million readers. People can’t keep this little magazine 
to themselves. They pass it on. 

The Reader’s Digest appeals, essentially, to men and women with a wide 
variety of interests, who like to keep up with what’s going on in the world: 
people receptive to new ideas. 

Because they also like to read, they are an ideal audience for the advertiser to 
address. A profitable audience, too. Such people, alert and well-informed, are 
apt to influence their friends—in their tastes and interests, in their purchases. 

It is significant that they have influenced so many hundreds of thousands of 


others to follow their example in buying this magazine, 


DiGeSt ems 








a magazine for READING witha guaranteed MILLION sale 
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Extensions (present and planned) 
to Britain’s largest board mills 


Demand for packaging grows every year. Its 
importance is realised by industrialist and house- 
wife alike. 

Thames Board Mills Ltd.—the largest manufac- 
turers of board and packing cases in this country 
—plans to serve industry still more by further 
large extensions to its Warrington Mills —exten- 
sions which when finished will have cost £9,000,000. 
STAGE No. I is completed—the new giant No. 9 
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At Thames Board Mills production 
of board has multiplied fifty times 
in fifty years. This Company, who 
pioneered the large-scale usage of 
board and fibreboard cases in this 
country, now looks forward to the 
campletion of these important ez- 
tensions which will bring its total 
capacity at Purfleet and Warrington 
to half-a- million tons of ‘THAMES 
BOARD” and 125,000,000 
“FIBERITE” packing cases a year. 





“THAMES BOARD ”’ for cartons, hoxes, bookbinding. 
“ FIBERITE”’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated 


**ESSEX ”’ BOARD for walls, ceilings, partitions. 


boardmaking machine at Warrington is already 
in production. 

STAGE No. 2— well under way—is the construction 
of a converting factory at Warrington with a floor 
area of 250,000sq. ft. to give additional production 
of fibreboard packing cases. 


STAGE No. 3 is the erection of an additional board- 
making machine (No. 10). 


In adding to its own achievements, Thames Board 


Mills’ organisation is ensuring more British pack- 
aging for British goods. 


An impression of the new No. 9 
boardmaking machine at 
Mersey Works, Warrington. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 


PURFLEET, 


ESSEX & WARRINGTON, LANCS 


Manufacturers of: 


fibreboard. 
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Corruption 
THE WHISPER 





THAT CAN 
BRING A 


GREAT MAN 


DOWN! 





In the case of Lloyd George the 
whisper grew louder and louder as all 
Britain argued abeut the sensational 
MARCONI SCANDAL. 


HAD LLOYD GEORGE 
BLUNDERED ? 


Read the full inside story in Sunday’s 
instalment of Tempestuous Journey by 
Frank Owen. 


THE STORMIEST MAN OF 
THE CENTURY .. . his imprint 
is left on all our lives. Now the 
secrets come out at last—from 
his own private papers... 
TEMPESTUOUS JOURNEY, by 
Frank Owen (now being serialised 
in the Sunday Express) is a book 
packed with things never before 
disclosed about people who have 
held the very top positions in the 
lind: © « 2 tea book of 
sensations . . . and surprises. 


IN THIS WEEK-END’S 


SUNDAY 
EXPRESS 
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T he compliment of the Season 
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Docomeintosee whatour hampers contain. ..orask your 
secretary to write to Dept. E for our Gift Hamper 
catalogue; it also describes chocolates, crystallised 
fruits, Christmas cakes and puddings — all as 


VIRGINIA 


CIGARETTES * 
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‘ FROM OXFORD Sr, 
to the highways of the world Oye 


Fourteenth century stonework—and twentieth century steel. The mellowness 
of age—and the power of modern industry. Oxford knows both and is 


great because of each. From this beautiful city, British cars travel to the four 
corners of the world. 





Low Countries Land of dykes and canals, 
and windmills turning in the sea-salt breeze. 
Here, British cars are a familiar sight—and 
Pressed Steel bodywork a guarantee of enduring 
strength. 





Worid’s tallest trees North of San 
Francisco, U.S. Highway 101 runs mile after 
mile through groves of giant Redwoods soaring 
300 feet into the sky. Of all British cars ex- 
ported to the New World the majority has 
bodywork by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 
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es Gans are one of Britain’s greatest, and 


from New Zealand's Southern Alps fo the snow- 
yped mountains of Norway, in tropic rains or desert 

it, in the five continents and across the seven seas 
'ressed Steel bodywork maintains and enhances the 
Srilish tradition of craftsmanship in engineering. 


most valuable exports—carning vital 
hard currency, maintaining employ- 
ment, building prosperity. Pressed 
Steel Company Limited is proud to be 
associated not only with many of the 
most famous. names in the British 


motor-car industry, including Austin, 

Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 

oR ESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., 
Riley, Rover, Singer and Wolseley, 


but with other manufacturers yet to 
achieve world renown. 
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Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 
CAR BODIES 






Factories ; COWLBY, OXPORD » THEALB, BERKSHIRE - LINWOOD, SCOTLAND + Head Office: cowiny - London Office: SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT ST., W.1 


MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATORS, STEEL RAILWAY WAGONS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND PRESSINGS OF ALL TYPES 
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White Man’s hope or Black 
Man’s Burden? 


SOUTH AFRICA’S MALAN 
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Right-Left or 


Left-Right ? 


BRITAIN’S ATTLEE 


Keystone 






Associated Press 


Influential people in over 100 countries 


keep abreast of world news through 


Five separate editions of TIME, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine, with the same editorial con- 
tent, are published in English every week. 
One edition circulates only in the U.S. The 
other four—the International Editions—pub- 
lished simultaneously, are read by important 
people in over 100 countries outside the U.S. 
TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds 
2,000,000 copies each week. More than 903 
out of every 1,000 TIME readers hold impor- 


You can buy advertising space in just 


TIME 


tant positions in business, government and 
the professions. They look upon TIME not 
only as the best means of keeping abreast of 
international news, but as an introduction to 
the world’s foremost companies and pro- 
ducts. People around the world can read all 
the week’s important news—including your 
advertising news—while it is still news. The 
Advertisement Manager will be pleased to 
give you further information. 


Famous advertisers 
like The Champion 
Sparking Plug Company 


the editions you want, covering the world ere usine this powerful 


markets in which you are most interested 


TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 

TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME US. 


international medium 
to develop their 
world markets 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World 


TIME & LIFE BUII DING 


* NEW BOND STREET * LONDON WI * Telephone: Grosvenor 4080 
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I{ N spite of rough passages —indeed largely because of the storms it has weathered 


A, —the Rank group is now in many ways in a stronger position than ever before. 


Those whose work is the production, distribution and exhibition of films have reason 


to feel a new confidence.-What has made this great recovery possible? The most 


important single factor lies in the very composition of the Group: its overall ability 
to handle so many aspects of the film business. 


BELOW DECKS Within the Group, for example, are 
Denham Laboratories with exceptional facilities for film- 
processing; and British Optical and Precision Engineers, 
who supply the means not only to make films (from lenses 
Pp: to lighting) but also to show 
them (from cinema screens to 
cinema seats). 
A further group of companies 
takes care of exhibition (in 
Odeon and Gaumont theatres) 
and of distribution. Overseas 
partnerships and interests 
thrive — in spite of competition 
| from Hollywood. This root- 
and-branch system—combined with careful planning, 
strict economies and first-class films —has transformed the 
difficulties of five years ago into substantial achievements. 
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Today, for example, 50% of the earnings of the Group’s 
films come from overseas. 

RECORD BREAKER Consider a film like Ealing’s THE 
CRUEL SEA. At the State 








rc 


Theatre, Sydney, it cre- 
ated an all-time record 
with net takings of 
£14,023 in one 
week. More records 
were broken in 
Canada and in New 
Zealand. In Fohannes- 
burg it was described as doing 
‘fantastic’ business. In the United 

States it was chosen as one of the ten best films of the year. 


This success story is only one example of what this Group’s 
resources can achieve. 
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Planting an acorn in a pair of shoes is not, 
perhaps, the best way of raising an oak tree. 


lrees 





But. . . it’s a very sound idea to sow a seed in 
the mind of the wearer. Especially when, as in 
this case, he is a man who today 

has a higher living standard than ever before. 
He does have money and he does know 

where to spend it. 


can grow 


Maybe that is why so many advertisers selling to 
the mass market are increasingly using the 
DAILY HERALD. The" Herald ” with a daily 
readership of 6,786,000*, has more readers 

per copy than any other mass circulation 
national daily. 


That means 6,786,000 mouths to feed 

and bodies to clothe, and some 2,000,000 homes 
to supply with all the goods a home needs. 
Does that sow a seed in your mind, too ? 


NA 


gets to 6,786,000 people with 
| money to spend 


in these 


shoes 








* This figure comes from the National Readership Survey of 
1954 recently published by the Institute of Incorporated 

- Practitioners in Advertising—a Digest of this Survey giving 
important facts regarding the DAILY HERALD and other 

leading daily papers, will be sent on request. 


E. H. HULL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, THE “DAILY HERALD.” ACRE ROUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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See the 
NEW 


TAPE-RITER 


with finger-tip microphone control! 


















DICTATION 
QUICK AS THOUGHT! 


i PRESS TO RECORD 


2 PRESS TO START 
OR STOP 


3 PRESS TO RECAP 


This remarkable new microphone 
puts all controls at your fingertips. 
Three simple movements control 
all dictation, correction and 
listening back. 


Here is a revolutionary develop- 
ment in dictating machine design. 

You can sit, stand, walk about— 
and still dictate. Or have the 
microphone right at your elbow 
and dictate whenever you feel like 
it. There is no need ever to touch 
the Tape-Riter during dictation; 
the microphone switches give you 
complete control, complete free- 
dom to concentrate. 

With the new Tape-Riter you can 
save up to 40%, of the time you spend 
on paper-work ; increase your secre- 
tary’s output by up to 60%. These 
are facts you can hardly afford to 
ignore. 


MORE 
EFFICIENCY - PLUS 
FEATURES 


* Quick-change, time- 
Saving tape cartridge 

* 30 minutes recording 
on each tape 

x Crystal-clear yoice 
reproduction 

*Forward/back- 
Spacing footswitch for 
typists 

* Long-life tape cam be 
used repeatedly 








Write now for fully illustrated leaflet to:— 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD 


Room |4, 37/39 THURLOE ST., LONDON, S.W.7. Telephone: KNIGHTSBRIDGE 251! 
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SHOP 


Ask anyone in Britain if he (or she) has heard of Boots 


’ the Chemists. There’s not a chance you'll pick on 


someone who hasn’t. Over a million people a day turn 
naturally in to one or other of the 1,315 branches of Boots. 

Everetts help in publicising the goods and services 
of this great organisation. 


EVERETTS 


A GOOD AGENCY BY ALL ACCOUNTS 


EVERETTS ADVERTISING LIMITED 
10 HERTFORD STREET LONDON WI * GROSVENOR 3477 
CITY OFFICE: 
FOSTER TURNER & EVERETTS LTD II OLD JEWRY EC2 
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St the design eal manufacture of 


POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES, 

for LAND and MARINE USE, 

and of COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION 


— WwW cE ] R 


has a world eminence created by 
constant quality and integrity 













































Most of the major developments in modern power station 
and marine engine room practice have been made 
possible by the efficiency and reliability of Weir Boiler 
Feed auxiliaries in operating at the high pressures and 
temperatures in general use. 


ccVLiIR ip 


. CATHCART  CLASCOW- 





The Weir Organisation: : 
G, & \. WEIR LTD. DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. WEIR HOUSING 
CORPORATION LTD. THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. ZWICKY 
LTD WEIR VALVES LTD. 








For the 
unusual 
weeeure 


Economic 
proposition: 
three shillings 
for the November 








By no means everybody 
recognizes the supple feel of © 
good leather . . . appreciates the 
skill behind a line of strong, straight 
stitches . . . cam even see the small points of 
finish which betoken masterly skill in leathercraft. 

Which is just as well, perhaps, because there's a limit to the number 
of Unicorn briefcases that even the deft hands of the Bury craftsmen 
can make—at workbench prices—for the people of unusual percep- 
tion who really appreciate them. 

The model illustrated has two interior foolscap compartments and 


zip-sealed section for overnight things. Capacious exterior zip pocket 16 col . 
for newspapers, books, etc. English lever lock and fittings of solid oiour schemes; 


brass. All leather handle. Size 17” x 11%’. In golden tan or * 
Autumn tan pigskin at 12 guineas ; smooth polished hide (golden tan, T.V. personalities, 


House & Garden 

is three shillings 

more than well spent. 
Remind yourself to buy 
House & Garden this weekend. 


brown or black) or natural coach hide at 9 guineas. Matching zip . 
os om 2 . re 10}”, available separately at £4 10s. Od., waste land to garden, 
5s. Od. an s. Od. respectively. Post free and tax free in U.K. e 
(U.S.A. orders and enquiries ; Sterling International, 225 Kearney elegant conversion; etc. etc. 
Street, San Francisco, Cal.) 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase | . Subscription gage £2 for 12 issues post paid. 
price refunded immediately. From The Conde Nast Publications, Dept. E 
Obtainable at the Unicorn Showroom, 39, 37 Golden Square, London, W.1. 
Burlington Arcade, London, W.1. 









Telephone : Hyde Park 8939; 
or by post from our Works : 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 


(Dept. E.7 33, Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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Well put your 
brain child 
into long pants 


You've had a brain-wave .. . maybe 
it's for a new type of pump. ..or 
nerhaps a small, but revolutionary 
diesel engine or aircraft com- 
ponent. You have already done 
some preliminary drawings, but now 
u're stumped... you want someone 
‘o produce it, but who? 
That’s where we come in. All ideas have 
their problems, and it is advisable to 
ynsult us in the early stages so that an 
individually engineered component 
can be made'to suit your 











own specific requirements, 
We are specialists in this kind of work, we have the facilities 
and the skill to turn your ideas to good account... and 
to undertake quantity production and assembly. Write, 
call or give us a ring, our service is at your disposal. 


HAYWARD TURBINE ENGINEERING 


Bring ideas to production 


Hayward Turbine Engineering (1947) Ltd. 
Bollo Lane - Acton Town - Acorn 1147 
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The Telehoist Engineers apply their 
knowledge and experience to any prob- 
lem which requires the speedy loading 
and unloading of goods. Telehoist 


Products have maintained their reputa- 


WET dE} 


CE ld a 


tion for smooth operation and long life 


under very arduous conditions—and give 
operators a marked saving in handling 
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TIME CONTROL 


TR 


SERVICES. vounts 


about time cost money, 
cause friction and 
undermine discipline. 
Proper control of the 
time you pay for can 
only be achieved by the 
correct installation and 
maintenance of the 
right equipment. 
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FOR showing identical, 
unvarying and correct 
time throughout offices 
and works — operates 
without winding and is 
independent of mains. 


FOR accurately record- 
ing attendance time, for 
job timing and for accoun- 
ting for the actual use of 
every minute of available 
production time — oper- 
ates on insertion of card 
and prints in two colours. 


ee mE ROR a om a EM RENIN RSS OR RO OS _enepey 


Leverless, card operated, 
two colour printing Recorder. 


FOR automatic sounding 
of separate programmes 
of time signals (star ting, 
tea-breaks, etc., with the 
addition of pre-resump-" 
tion warnings) for differ- 
ent Works Departments, 
Canteens, Offices, etc. 
at any. pre-determined 
minute. 





Pull details of any of the equip- 
ment illustrated, free on request, 


elephone Rentals 


OPERATING i] SERVICES 


TR SERVICES include aiso the in- 
stallation and maintenance of Internal 
Automatic Telephones with optional 
loudspeaking facilities. Works and 
Office Loudspeakers, Watchman 
Patrol Recorders, Fire Alarms, 
Centralograph, etc. 

HEAD OFFICE: 28 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 


LONDON, 58.W.7. Telephone: KENsington 9201 
14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. 
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FACTS S8TRANGEASA THAN FIiCcyrrTe Nw... 





a fingerprint of steel 


Steel has a fingerprint . . . . So has granite, sulphur... . 
all matter. No piece of matter can escape detection 

of its character and composition, no piece of matter can 
hide its fingerprints, now revealed by mysterious 
rays... Days of endless research can now be saved. 
These rays reproduce on a photograph valuable 
indications as to strength, durability, resistance to 
extremes of heat and cold, weak danger-zones of 
matter. They make discoveries which stun even the 
experts. They have helped to build stronger bridges 
with less steel. They reveal everything that matters! 
They are even used as a guide to spot the nature of 
sediment in cases of arterio-sclerosis, helping doctors to 
give better prescriptions in their strivings to prolong 
human life . . . Scientists in the Philips Laboratories 
developed the devices, by means of which these rays 
are now applicable in every industry, in daily life: 


PHILIPS X-RAY DIFFRACTION EQUIPMENT 


For all information 
please apply to the 
Philips organization in 


your country. 


» CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER LIFE OF TOMORROW 





INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS « RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS « MEASURING APPARATUS * ELECTRIC DRY SHAV!*S 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES - X-RAY APPARATUS - H.F. GENERATORS - WELDING MACHINES * AMPLIFIERS - CINEMA EQUIPMENT * RAD!° 
AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS - TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT + AUTOMATIC AND LINE TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS * TAPE RECORDE!S 
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Talking from Strength > 


team is acquiring the polish of a television conjurer. The latest 

Soviet Note to the western powers exactly hit off the signing 
last Sunday of the vital instruments to make the London conference 
for European defence effective. The Note was an obvious counterblast 
to the Paris agreements, with the purpose of seriously delaying or even 
preventing their ratification. But the question it raises is not so much 
the precise reply as the general response and attitude of mind of the 
Nato peoples during the next few months. It is on their resolution 
that the success of the new start in Western Europe, which Sir Anthony 
Eden has so justly called a miracle, ultimately depends. For, as he 
added, “ miracles don’t often repeat themselves.” 

If this latest Russian Note, ostensibly a reply to that of the West on 
September roth, has the obvious shape of a spanner specially designed 
for throwing into the works, it is also true that it raises in a fresh 
form several questions that cannot be discussed merely as part of the 
diplomatic ding-dong: It poses two queries. Has there after all been 
some slight but genuine shift in Russian policy—as even. Marshal Tito 
now suggests ? And, if so, has this come about through a change of 
heart or through an accommodation of Soviet policy to new facts in 
Europe and Asia ? The Note calls for a four-power conference to be 
held during November to “consider” free elections in Germany 
“so that a united Germany may be re-born as a peace-loving and 
democratic state”; to discuss the. withdrawal of all occupation forces 
from West and East Germany ; and to study the Molotov plan for 
“an all-European conference for examination of the question of creat- 
ing a system of collective security in Europe.” There is even a 
proposal for restarting talks on Austria. In these matters, the Russian 
Note is a patent bid to take all the punch out of the almost incredible 
spurt made by the Atlantic community since the dog days of August. 
But it does also hint at concessions—on German elections and on a 
lower priority for Mr Molotov’s Seto plan—though there is nothing 
to show whether they would prove real if put to the test. The hints 
are interesting, not because they indicate that a four-power conference 
at this stage would really get one iota further than the Berlin meeting 
last January, but because of the implications about Soviet tactics in 
the face of the West’s growing “ position of strength.” 

No one can deny that the Russians have lately carried the new look 
in their foreign policy to considerable lengths. They have been willing 
to perform once again in public one of the oldest tricks in the Com- 
munist repertoire ; by suddenly giving their blessing to the Trieste 
agreement, they have pulled the carpet from under the feet of the 
Italian Communists with the usual comic results. They have clearly 
made a determined effort to regain the initiative on disarmament, and 
indeed Mr Vyshinsky may seriously intend that in a few months’ 
time the discussions of the UN Disarmament Commission should be 
reopened in a bargaining mood ; it would certainly pay the Russians 


C OMPARED with Stalin’s clumsy diplomacy, the new Kremlia 
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that this should happen. There has also been a con- 
tinued lowering of the interzonal barriers in Germany ; 
an attempt to maintain some brake on Mao Tse-tung 5 
a new approach to Japan ; and a revival of hospitality 
to representative British Members of Parliament for the 
_ first time since the peak of wartime conviviality in 1945. 
- Russian policy in fact is becoming more flexible with 
every month that passes. Although this is welcome if it 
provides some possibility of a move towards more stable 
co-existence of the Communist and free worlds, nothing 
could be more dangerous to the West than to assume 
that this can be achieved at this moment. 


* 


Nothing that the Russians have said or done suggests 
that they have abandoned their ultimate aim of -Com- 
munist victory. But the shift of emphasis in their home 
policies and now, to some extent, in their tactics abroad 
does take place against a promising background of 
change in the West. At some point—though it certainly 
is not yet—the democratic alliance may have to recog- 
nise the dangers of excessive rigidity, and take advan- 
tage of a new and possibly more favourable situation in 
its relations with the Russians. The present danger, 
however, lies in leaping to the opposite conclusion that 
the Russians are at last being suffused with sweetness 
and light, that they suddenly mean what the West 
means, for instance, when they talk in their Note of 
such things as “free” elections, a “ peace-loving ” 
Germany, and “ democratic ” government. 

The change in the West is twofold. In Europe, the 
London and Paris agreements, if ratified, will put the 
allies on a more equal footing with the Russians than 
they have ever been before, in terms not only of political 
cohesion but also of military manpower. Provided the 
recent welding of Germany into the structure of western 
defence is completed, it will rank in importance with the 
original construction of the Nato alliance. Secondly, in 
the United States, a new slightly more pragmatic and 
less inflexible mood. seems to be creeping in. Instead 
of the puzzled and petulant aloofness of the Geneva 
period earlier in the year, a wave of renewed confidence 
has swept through Washington since Mr Dulles’s return 
from Paris. The breaking of the log jam in Europe has 
in fact released a great many inhibitions, and there is 
ground for believing that, at the right moment, the 
Americans would again be willing to meet the Russians 
at a four-power conference. 

If, therefore, both sides should begin to edge towards 
a new acceptance of co-existence, at some point they will 
have to clarify what they each mean by the word. For 
their meanings are in fact poles apart. “ Peaceful co- 
existence” is in origin a Communist phrase, and, 
although it has been taken up by western statesmen, it 
has a sinister place in the glossary of Soviet double-talk. 
When used in the West, it means a state of uneasy peace, 
but one nevertheless in which neither side seeks to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the other. And it 
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certainly implies a gradual alleviation of tension rather 
than the inevitability of conflict and the ultimate defeat 
of one side by the other. 

To the Russians, “ peaceful co-existence ” is simply a 
temporary phase in which the free world is to be peace- 
fully whittled away instead of aggressively beaten down. 
It is, as Pravda has lately been at pains to emphasise. 
incompatible with western “ positions of strength.” 1: 
is a stage on the road to Communist victory. It involves 
the West’s acceptance of so many requirements of 
Russian and Chinese policy that it has no meaning in 
the western sense at all. 

These specific requirements were most recently listed 
by Chou En-lai in his report to the Chinese Nationa! 
People’s Congress in September. He demanded on 
behalf of the Communist bloc the abolition of plans to 
rearm Germany and Japan ; reduction of armaments 
according to the Russian formula ; substitution of the 
Communists’ proposals for both Europe and Asia “ in 
place of war blocs *—that is, Nato and Seato ; full 
recognition of China and its entry into the United 
Nations ; and the withdrawal of the US Seventh Fleet 
from the Formosan Straits. These are the terms ; if 
they were met, the bidding would immediately be 
raised, and by then the free world would be in no posi- 
tion to resist. During the recent tour of the British 
parliamentary delegation in Russia, Mr Molotov and hi: 
deputies as reported by Mr Christopher Mayhew, 
gave an impression of almost naive frankness. ‘“ We 
fight with ideas, not weapons,” they said. But they 
would never permit the West to fight back on Com- 
munist soil with their own type of propaganda and sub- 
versive activity. And they deny absolutely that there 
can be co-existence based either on the stopping of their 
activities which, as Mr Molotov sees them, are “ per- 
fectly legitimate,” or on the West so consolidating its 
own political and military strength that the progress of 
Communism is checked. “Co-existence” means in 
fact a gradual submission to Communist will and to the 
“* new forces in history.” 


* 


Such an attitude is so one-sided that, whether or not 
Russian tactics have changed, it is folly to think that 
anything can be gained by negotiating before the 
“ positions of strength ” have been achieved. It cannot 
be said too often that all the honeyed words now being 
poured out to privileged visitors to the Kremlin, all the 
Russian talk about co-existence, are designed to prevent 
the West from reaching that very position of strength 
from which alone there may be some possibility of 
achieving real co-existence. Until the Paris agrec- 
ments have been ratified, there can be no negotiation 
with the Russians which is not capitulation by another 
name. 

Once the Western European Union has been ratified, 
however, and steps are also in train to recruit and equip 
a German army, an entirely new situation will arise. 
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No one, except perhaps some Germans, proposes that 
Western Europe should be saved by the herculean 
eleventh hour exertions of the past few weeks only to 
have it all thrown away again after the clock has struck 
midnight. But it is quite another matter to claim that 
it would be wrong not to seize any genuine opportunity 
of pushing the Russians into a more stable and lastingly 
peaceful relationship with the free world. And it is 
one of the immense advantages of the new flexibility 
in American thinking that bargaining with the Com- 
munists may soon prove possible, without the risk, as 
hitherto, of enabling them to achieve their aim of split- 
ting the western alliance. 

If once the West can now reach out and solidify what 
has hitherto been no more than the taunting mirage of 
Western European Union, then there should in fact be 
greater possibilities of flexibility in negotiation than any 


‘Bales for 


N one language, “Gatt” has a nasty meaning ; 
and in no language is it an attractive word. It 
stands for the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
which came into being seven years ago, and which now 
claims thirty-four member countries. The beauties of 
Gatt are few, even in the eye of the most sympathetic 
beholder. Its gritty complexities are the preserve of 
an official priesthood that is committed to spending the 
next four or five months in Geneva reviewing and recast- 
ing the agreement. It is possible to think of more 
enviable winter sports, but it is hardly possible to over- 
rate the importance of the Geneva discussions in the 
present circumstances of world trade. They will go far 
towards determining whether the ambitions of wider 
trade and freer payments that the British Government 
professes and sensible people endorse are going to be 
possible. 

Gatt has been a good thing, and to criticise it on the 
stiff-necked ground that it is far short of perfect, or on 
the rabble-rousing ground that it lets the foreigner into 
the sacred reservations of Commonwealth trade, is to 
miss the target from both flanks. It is a neat paradox 
of British politics that a Tory President of the Board of 
Trade has supported Gatt so courageously and effec- 
tively. Mr Thorneycroft on Thursday last week declared 
the considered judgment of the Government that Gatt 
is “an essential instrument for maintaining order and 
fair play in international trade ”; the Government would 
seek to reaffirm and strengthen its provisions to promote 
wider trade. At various times, Mr Thorneycroft has 
been under great pressure to deny these principles, and 
weaker men might have done so. But his recent per- 
formances—at Blackpool, when the high protectionists 
among the Tories showed little fight, and at Harrogate, 
where he gaily ran the gauntlet before the cotton indus- 
try, deep in gloom at the prospect of increased Japanese 
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which have existed since the end of the war. In some 
respects time might even begin to run on the western 
side instead of the Communist side ; the Russians them- 
selves may even be less willing to suggest and enter 
“ Panmunjom ” conferences from which only the most 
minor progress can be expected. Indeed, once the 
Rubicon of Western European Union is at last safely 
crossed—and the assault boats are now half way over 
under heavy fire—there seems a chance that some of 
Moscow’s more phrenetic, phoney offers may be 
dropped. For a period at least there could be a more 
realistic chance of establishing a new basis for an armed 
but peaceful, a watchful but more relaxed co-existence. 
This opportunity is certainly not now. It may come 
next year or the year after. But, if it does, it would be 


irresponsible towards future generations not to be ready 
to exploit it. 


Fair Trade 


trade—command great admiration. Freer and wider 

* trade, a stronger Gatt—even at some possible risk. to 
British industry’s traditional markets—are essential 
elements in this economic thinking. 

How is this strengthening to take place ?_ There is a 
second paradox here. Britain is now pressing for a 
tightening of the Gatt rules, having been half-hearted in 
accepting them six years ago. The United States, which 
acted as midwife to the puny infant then, is far less 
fond of it now. The Randall Commission demanded 
that the provisions of Gatt should be renegotiated in a 
way that would make it less effective, and that the new 
agreement should be submitted to Congress for 
approval. This may be something short of a guaranteed 
death sentence, but Congress next summer is unlikely 
to be in any mood to rush to the support of a revised 
and strengthened Gatt. The crucial decision is for the 
United States, and it is no longer possible to be opti- 
mistic that liberal views on trade policy will prevail in 
Washington. Earlier this year, the President’s proposals 
for a more liberal American trade policy were quietly 
abandoned, and throughout this year the pressures of 
agricultural surpluses have been intensified. The 
United States is no longer swayed by the determination 
to secure freer trade throughout one world. It is rather 
seeking two worlds—one where it can sell its surpluses 
freely, and another where no other country can sell farm 
products freely to it. 

Among the main preoccupations at Geneva will 
certainly be the threat to “ order and fair play in inter- 
national trade ” of the mounting surpluses of American 
farm products and the risks of their being dumped 
abroad. The plain fact is that if the United States shuts 
out imports of farm produce, it will directly encourage 
other countries to resort to quantitative restrictions in 
self-protection. Britain has moved a considerable way 
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in dismantling its trade and exchange controls and it is 
likely to press for a stricter definition of the conditions 
under which quantitative restrictions should be permis- 
sible—not for immediate application, but as part of the 
exercise towards convertibility in due time. If quantita- 
tive restrictions required positive confirmation by Gatt 
and were subject to a time limit, their damaging effect 
on the volume of trade would be greatly reduced. If they 
were permissible only on demonstrable proof of genuine 
balance of payments difficulties on the part of the 
country imposing them, how would the United States 
react ? Would certain Commonwealth countries that 
find their only escape from the swinging pendulum of 
internal inflation and external crisis by applying import 
restrictions support such a proposal ? 


* 


Britain will be hoeing this distinctly lonely row 
(helped perhaps by Canada) to the accompaniment of a 
good deal of barracking. Yet it is obviously the inevit- 
able line to pursue in preparation for convertibility— 
whenever that may come. Without some restraint on 
the power of other countries to keep out sterling goods, 
they could escape their own exchange difficulties (say 
in meeting dollar payments) by saving on sterling 
imports and converting pounds into dollars. They 
would rescue themselves, in short, at the expense of 
Britain’s export industries. But it is also true that, even 
if convertibility is long deferred, Britain’s need will still 
be for expanded exports, and equally true that quantita- 
tive restrictions on dollar imports should be progres- 
sively relaxed. 

This is one of the live issues in the Geneva discus- 
sions. The attack on Article I of Gatt (which forbids 
the extension of preferences) has been blunted ever 
since the Commonwealth countries made it plain that 
they were not prepared to support Britain in seeking 
release from it. Save in the inconvertible minds of 
Empire free traders, the preference issue is dead. 
But there remains the wider question of the “ bound 
tariffs.” There can be no doubt that the binding of 
tariffs, at existing or reduced levels, has been of great 
importance to Britain’s export trade. These undertak- 
ings formally expire next June, and their future is 
dependent on the shape of the new Gatt. Little scope 
remains for tariff bargaining on the old pattern, by 
extracting mutual concessions that are then extended to 
all the members of the club. If the present agreements 
are extended, the guns of the protectionists will be 
spiked. But there may be a good counter-argument, if 
quantitative restrictions can be reduced under effective 
supervision, for retaining some greater freedom in tariff 
policy. 

Two major difficulties remain, neither of them 
insoluble. It is plain that Britain will be seeking some 
concessions on behalf of new industries in the colonies, 
which could not survive against outside competition 
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without the protective screen of quantitative restrictions 
on imports, or some measure of tariff discrimination, or 
some discriminatory advantage in the British market. 
This is a sin against the canon of Gatt, but at least it 
is a vicarious offence. The second major matter con- 
cerns the terms on which Japan should be admitted to 
Gatt. Immovable political difficulties stand in the way 
of Britain and the Commonwealth countries giving 
Japan unconditional full membership of the agreement. 
It would be indefensible, on the other hand, to pursuc 
a policy designed to keep Japan for ever out in the cold 
Hence the Commonwealth countries (speaking on this 
issue, at least, with one voice) are likely to propose tha! 
Japan should be admitted, but subject (so far as the 
Commonwealth is concerned) to the observance of 
separate agreements governing Japan’s trade with 
certain areas and in certain lines of exports. Here again, 
the strict canon would be breached by compromise 
But the péccadillo could secure what the pure principle 
could not secure—the admission of Japan into member 
ship on terms that encouraged a strong Japanese 
economy but left the Commonwealth countries with 
power to take action against a flood of disruptive 
imports. To modify the strict law of Gatt so that this 
path of compromise can be opened would surely be 
better practical sense than to insist (as some American 
opinion may insist) that the sacred tablets do not allow 
for different kinds of members in the same club. 


* 


Britain’s interests in the Geneva negotiations are 
quite clear. It is obviously to this country’s advantage 
to establish a code of reasonable commercial behaviour 
across the world. Gatt may seem to be an untidy 
instrument for securing a tidy trading world, yet it has 
grown in authority and it has exerted an unmistakeable 
power of moral suasion in correcting the misdeeds of 
offending members. The United Kingdom (which does 
not claim to be perfect) can only-gain from a set of rules 
that safeguard tariff concessions from frustration by 
quotas, import licensing and various quantitative 
restrictions on imports. Nothing but good can come 
from having a forum for the discussion of commercial 
difficulties such as Gatt now provides, Self interest 
is beginning to force on this country the moral leadership 
in Gatt that was once held by the United States, 
and it is right—as well as economically desirable—tha' 
these responsibilities should be accepted. If the nations 
look further ahead, they will have to accept the necessity 
for some kind of order in world trade, some code o! 
rules of the game. That is universally true of the old 
and the newer industrial communities, of the under- 
developed territories, and of the raw material and fooc 
producing countries. Britain has an interest that 
stretches across all these economic areas, and an oppor- 


- tunity at Geneva to serve them as well as itself by 


insisting on the greatest freedom in trade. 
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HE Labour party has always tended to look upon 

the national health service as peculiarly some- 
thing of Labour’s own creation, much more so than 
the rest of the social legislation which it carried 
through in 1946-48. It has always consequently 
resented anything that tampers, or appears to tamper, 
with the service’s basic principles. Hence its pledge to 
ibolish all the charges imposed in various branches of 
the service since 1948, even though the first of these 
were introduced by a Labour Government. Hence, 
ne must assume, the resolution passed at the party’s 
innual conference last month to abolish all private 
nay beds in health service hospitals. 

The Labour party’s motive in this appears to be two- 
id. It sees a long waiting list of cases seeking admis- 
ion to the general wards, and it knows that if a patient 
; willing to pay for a private bed he will usually be 
dmitted quickly. This, so runs the argument, 
; unfair ; it is jumping the queue. Further, Labour 

dislikes the fact that many consultants, medical and 
surgical, are making large incomes out of a combina- 
tion of private and public practice ; and it argues that 
f all fee-paying in health service hospitals were 
ibolished, surgeons wotld have no incentive to 
F encourage people to jump the queue. 

. Any doctor who puts pressure on a person to become 
his private patient to secure speedier treatment is 
naturally frowned on by the profession. But abuses 
f this sort in the part-time system can surely be cor- 
rected without resorting to a drastic step that would 
probably lead to all hospital staffs becoming full-time 
members of a public service. The profession defeated 
Mr Bevan on this issue-in 1948. Its opposition would 
be no less strong if the battle had to be fought again. 

In 1946 a more reasonable Mr Bevan had 

; allowed pay beds in hospitals to be provided under 
4 the National Health Service Act in order to win the 
S co-operation of the consultant staffs of the former 
voluntary hospitals. Section 5 of the Act enables hos- 
pital authorities, subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Health, to set aside accommodation for paying 
patients. But the distribution of pay beds over the 
country as a whole is uneven. According to a survey 
undertaken by the British United Provident Associa- 

n, there are altogether 6,520 pay beds in the United 

\ingdom, excluding those in mental hospitals, distri- 

‘ted among 818 hospitals, as follows :— 








Hospitals Pay beds Hospitals Pay beds 
465 Fewer than 5 39 15-20 
176 5-10 63 More than 20 


75 10-15 


t There are six county boroughs and two coun- 
, ‘es with no pay beds at all, and others where 
y 1¢ number is tiny in relation to the total population 

o: the area. But even if it were possible to marry all 
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Paying for a Bed 


the available pay bed accommodation with people on 
hospital waiting lists, the 100,000 extra health service 
patients a year that could at the most be admitted would 
not eliminate the half a million estimated to be 
waiting for a. bed. And, in practice, the marriage 
would not take place. Waiting lists sometimes reflect 
a general shortage of hospital resources or an inefficient 
use of them, and sometimes the popularity of a hos- 
pital and its staff. They have nothing to do with the 
presence or absence of pay bed accommodation. 


* 


It is sometimes contended, however, that hospital 
pay beds are often empty, and thus wasted, because 
there is little demand for them. It is true that the 
occupancy rate of these beds is low. Compared with 
an average for the whole country of 70-80 per cent 
for health service beds, the occupancy rate of pay beds 
by paying patients is only roughly 40 per cent in 
general hospitals and 60 per cent in teaching hospitals. 
But it is not lack of demand for private treatment that 
causes this low rate ; it is other factors, including the 
high cost of the beds, that prevent. the demand 
from being realised. The cost to the patient is 
anything from {£14 or £15 a week and upwards in 
a general hospital to over £22 a week in a London 
teaching hospital. In addition, there is the medical or 
surgical fee to be paid to the consultant, which, except 
in a few of the pay beds, is subject to a maximum 
laid down by the Minister of Health. Having one’s 
gall bladder removed in a pay bed in a London hospital 
will, therefore, cost at least {100 in all. 

The regulations determining the charge to be made 
for pay bed accommodation lay down that, where the 
hospital authorities cannot estimate it precisely, they 
must charge the average daily cost of a hospital in- 
patient ; plus a prescribed percentage, varying from 
5 to 1§ per cent according to the number of beds in 
a room, to allow for the hospital’s overheads ; less an 
amount representing the average daily cost per in- 
patient of the hospital’s specialist staff. This method 
of calculation, though modified in the patient’s favour 
last year, still means that he may pay more than his 
fair share of some of the hospital’s services. 

Despite this, the potential demand for private treat= 
ment is considerable and increasing. This is shown 
by the great growth since 1948 in insurance schemes 
for meeting its cost. The membership of the British 
United Provident Association has increased by nearly 
300 per cent over the last three years and will 
soon cover half a million people. . But as long 
as the price of pay beds remains so high, there 
will still be a gap to fill between the benefits paid and 
the hospital’s charges, except for those insured on the 
highest scales. This gap may compel a member of an 
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insurance scheme to forgo the private treatment he has 
saved for. 

What is it that induces people thus to insure for 
private treatment in a hospital ? It cannot only be a 
desire for privacy and peace and quiet to carry out 
their private affairs and, sometimes, Ministerial 
duties. If it were, there would be a much greater use 
of the so-called “‘ amenity” beds. These are beds pro- 
vided under section 4 of the Act for health service 
patients who are willing to pay a certain amount (up 
to £4 a week) to be accommodated in a small room 
and be given window curtains and unchipped crockery. 
There are altogether about as many “amenity” beds 
as pay beds, and they too are not fully used. But in 
this case it cannot be the cost that is the deterrent. 
There seems to be a genuine lack of demand for these 
beds, partly because they cannot be booked and partly 
perhaps because paying for them does not ensure 
personal treatment by the doctor of the patient’s choice. 

There is no doubt that choice of doctor is an im- 
portant element in the continued desire for private 
treatment. Many people—most people—will be quite 
happy and confident in being looked after by the hos- 
pital staff as a whole. Others—and they are by no 
means confined to the rich—do not feel confident that 
they are getting the best treatment unless it is per- 
sonally given and personally contracted for. 





Deterioration of Woman 


In these [criminal] returns there is one very black 
feature, which deserves at once to be considered by all 
who concern themselves with public affairs. It never 
can go well with society when women—when the mothers 
are unfavourably situated. We notice, therefore, with 
deep regret, appended to the tables, the following remark 
relative to the commitments of females. “The continued 
increase in the proportion of females was a subject of 
particular remark in the tables for the year 1852. The 
increase has been unusually large in 1853, the proportion 
in.that year having risen from 25.7 to 29.5 females to 
100 males, while twenty years since it was only 18.8 
females to the 100 males. . . .” Whether these facts have 
any relation to the peculiar laws relating to women... . 
the increase of crimes amongst them can only be regarded 
as poison affecting the very heart of society. . . . Some 
persons may be inclined to attribute it to an increase of 
freedom granted to the sex, and their more active engage- 
ment in the business, at least, of town life ; but on refer- 
ring to the latest criminal returns for France in our posses- 
sion, those for 1851, we find that the number of accusés 
in that year was 7,071, of which 5,931 were males and 
1,140 females, or 19.2 females to 100 males. . . . We are, 
therefore, reluctantly driven to infer that the female 
character amongst us has . . . undergone deterioration. 
But females in France, at least when married, enjoy 
greater liberty than females in England, and, as‘the rule, 
take a much more active part in the management of busi- 
ness. We must look . . . for some other cause for this ... 
deterioration than the progress in freedom and in equality 
which it is said the sex has latterly made in England. 


The Economist 


October 28, 1854 
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Thirdly, private treatment ensures speedy treatment 
—which brings us back to “ jumping the queue”. The 
first thing that needs to be said on this is that there js 
no evidence that any case needing urgent treatment is 
refused immediate admission to hospital as a health 
service non-paying patient. Indeed, a would-be private 
patient, needing immediate treatment, may sometimes 
find it impossible to secure a hospital bed except in the 
general ward. The second thing to be said is that the 
accommodation provided for paying and “ amenity ” 
patients is not allowed to remain unused if it is urgently 
needed for non-paying patients. Thus, although the 
occupancy rate of pay beds by paying patients may be 
low, their use by non-paying patients brings their total 
occupancy rate up to a much higher level. For instance. 
in one particular period, 30 and 40 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the patients in the private beds controlled by 
two regional boards were health service patients needing 
privacy on medical grounds. All the boards were 
in this period using varying proportions of their pay 
beds for this purpose ; all, too, were using varying pro- 
portions, from about § to 17 per cent, for other non- 
paying patients. In an ordinary general hospital, in 
fact, the same room may be occupied at one time by 
a fully paying patient receiving private treatment from 
his doctor ; at another by an “ amenity ” patient ; and 
at yet another by a patient paying nothing at all. 

What complaints of queue jumping really boil down 
to is that the paying patient needing treatment that is 
not urgent will obtain it more quickly than a health 
service patient in similar need. And since about a 
third of the total waiting list is for admission to the ear, 
nose and throat departments, much of the so-called 
queue jumping is done by parents prepared to pay to 
have their children’s tonsils removed. Is there any- 
thing so very unethical in that ? 

This is not to say that waiting lists should be re- 
garded with complacency. Doctors and _ hospital 
authorities often underestimate the mental strain im- 
posed on a patient kept waiting for months for an 
operation, even if a minor one. But the right way to 
tackle the waiting list is not by throwing a handful of 
private beds into the general pool, but by a more effi- 
cient use of the beds in the general wards—by, that is, 
a reallocation of beds in favour of hard pressed depart- 
ments, more flexibility between departments and 
between hospitals and a high rate of turnover of beds. 

Lastly there is the question of cost. Every patient 
who pays for his treatment in hospital saves the tax- 
payer that amount of money. The extra sum that 
would have to be found if pay beds were abolished 
would be small in relation to the total cost of the hos- 
pital service. But at a time when all hospitals are despe'- 
ately paring their budgets, the addition of an extra {3 
million or £4 million to their total ought to be avoided. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the next Labour Gov- 
ernment, despite its party’s pledge, will look at tc 
whole question with a realist, businesslike, eye and not 
be guided by the voice of emotion. 


— 
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What Will Western Union Be? 


M ANY questions are going to be asked in the next 
few weeks, both in the parliaments and in the 
press of Britain and the six other member countries of 
the proposed Western European Union, about the exact 
nature of this new grouping of nations. Some of the 
questioners will be obviously hostile ; others will be 
honestly seeking to clear up points on which they are 
incertain even after scanning the long and complex 
reports from last week’s negotiations in Paris. Honest 
incertainty is fully justified. Never, perhaps, was a 
‘reat new enterprise launched between nations with such 

convolution of papers. An existing treaty has been 
irastically modified ; a few healthy branches have been 
lopped off another treaty that had died without bearing 
iit, and grafted on to the new stem ; declarations by 
ingle powers and by groups of powers, exchanges of 
tters, protocols, annexes, conventions and resolutions 


What has been agreed is highly complex and highly 
important. In such earlier treaties as that signed at 
Brussels in 1948, the powers made commitments that 
were essentially general in nature, and specific obliga- 
tions were added later by separate agreement. Now, 
however, in the documents on which the new Western 
Union is to be based, it is largely the other way round. 
Specific and numerous commitments are being made, 
any escape from which will require the consent of other 
nations. 

It may therefore be useful to set out, in the form of 
questions and answers, some of the points about the new 
Union that are likely to be most widely discussed in 
weeks to come. The British reader must continuously 
keep in mind the fact that these are the specifications 
of a union which, unlike the European communities that 
have held the eye for the past four years, is to include 





Does the Western European Union, 
while professing no federalist aims, 
contain any seeds of federalism? 


The preamble to the Brussels Treaty 
is now modified to proclaim the mem- 
bers’ resolve to “ promote the unity and 
to encourage the progressive integration 
z of Europe.” These cautious words are, 
nevertheless, bolder than those used in 
1948. 

“ An assembly composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the Brussels Treaty powers 
in the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe” (and including the 
Saar representatives) will receive an 
innual report from the Union Council on 
its activities and in particular on control 
‘ of armaments. No specific powers have 
yet been proposed for this assembly ; 
what influence it may come to exert will 
presumably be acquired by its own 
efforts. 

The Western European Union Council 
itself would appear to have certain quasi- 

‘deral characteristics, Unlike the 
Auantic Council and the original Brussels 
lreaty Council, which could take major 
lecisions only when all members were 
‘greed, the Union Council can decide 

me important types of question by a 
sunple or a two-thirds majority. The 
main ones are as follows: 

By simple majority: permission for 
reduction of British forces on the con- 
tinent ; adjustment of stocks of “ ABC 
weapons” (i.e, atomic, bacteriological 
and chemical) to be held on the con- 
nent ; ademand for an explanation from 
any member state found violating the 
‘rmaments control; questions concern- 
ing the Saar. (In appointing the Euro- 


have poured from the weary drafting committees. 


pean Commissioner for the Saar, the 
majority in the Council must include 
both France and Germany.) 

By two-thirds majority: changes in 
the list of weapons, other than “ ABC 
weapons,” that Germany must not 
manufacture (strategic bombers, missiles, 
larger warships, etc.). 

Unanimity in the Council is required 
for all other decisions. Specifically, it is 
named as a requirement for any increase 
of forces on the continent under 
Nato’s Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe (Saceur) above the levels fixed 
in 1952 for the EDC countries ; and in 
the choice of a Director for the Union’s 
armament control agency. 

Lastly, in the armament control 
scheme itself there are elements that 
could well be described as “supra- 
national.” 


Is the Union to be a purely military 
and political organisation? 

No. While defence and security are 
obviously the main aims of the present 
agreements, it must be remembered that 
the new Western Union is built on the 
basis of the 1948 Brussels Treaty 
between Britain, France and the Low 
Countries. Under that treaty, of which 
Italy and West Germany are now to 
become signatories, much practical work 
has been done to draw the partner 
countries together in such fields as 
educational exchanges, reciprocal social 
security benefits, simpler entry and exit 
controls and so on. It is intended to 
develop these aspects further and to give 
the new Union a much broader basis 
than one of defence alone. 


his own country. 


How will the control of armaments 
be carried out? 

The Union’s control agency is em- 
powered to make inspections, at 
deliberately irregular intervals, of depots, 
production plants and armed forces 
throughout the continental area of 
the Union. It will have free access on 
demand to both sites and documents, 
and the national authorities are required 
to give it full co-operation. The Agency 
will also examine budgetary and 
statistical information supplied by mem- 
ber governments and by Nato. 

Yearly reports will be required from 
member governments. These reports 
will cover, for the continental area, not 
only regular forces under allied com- 
mand and their supplies, but also police 
forces, internal defence forces, forces 
kept under national command, and stocks 
of arms intended for forces in overseas 
territories. 

The agency will immediately report 
to the Union Council any evidence that 
a member cotintry is exceeding the 
agreed limitations on its armaments. The 
Council may order local action to 
straighten out minor infractions. In 
serious cases, it will demand an explana- 
tion from the offending member ; and if 
this explanation is not satisfactory, it will 
“take the measures which it deems 
necessary in accordance with a procedure 
to be determined.” 

This does not give a complete picture 
of the restraints that the new system 
would impose on the members. It should 
be read together with what is said, below, 
about: the increased powers of Nato’s 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
(Saceur). 
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What kinds of arms are to be con- 
trolled ? 


In Germany, no atomic, bacteriological 
or chemical weapons (ABC weapons) 
may be manufactured ; nor, without the 
consent of the Union Council, may Ger- 
many manufacture strategic bombers, 
submarines over 350 tons, warships over 
3,000 tons or with “ unconventional ” 
propulsion, “influence” -1 val mines, 
long-range or guided missiles. 

Throughout the continental area of the 
Union, there will be control over ABC 
weapons, guided or _ self-propelled 
missiles, tanks, armoured vehicles over 
10 tons, guns over 90 mm and their 
ammunition, fighting ‘aircraft, aircraft 
bombs over one ton, submarines, war- 
ships over 1,500 tons or with “ uncon- 
ventional ” propulsion, small naval craft 
faster than 30 knots, and large mines. 

There will thus be no control over 
rifles, machine-guns, other infantry 
weapons, small mines and field guns, or 
over essentially defensive naval craft. 


How will Nato reinforce the Western 
Union's own plans to maintain its 
integrity and defensive character ? 


The organs of Western European 
Union “ shall work in close co-operation 
with Nato. Recognising the undesir- 
ability of duplicating the military staffs 
of Nato, the Council and its agency will 
rely on the appropriate military authori- 
ties of Nato for information and advice 
on military matters.” 

Although the seat of the Western 
Union Council will remain in London, 
where the Brussels Treaty Organisaton 
has had its headquarters since 1948, it is 
agreed that the headquarters of the 
armament control agency shall be in 
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Paris. The agency will thus be able to 
keep in immediate touch with Nato head- 
quarters and with Saceur. 

Nato will continue its annual reviews 
of the defence programmes and forces of 
its members (who include all members 
of the Union), and also the periodical 
reviews which it carries out during each 
year. 

All Union members’ forces on the con- 
tinent shall be placed under the com- 
mand of Saceur (at present General 
Gruenther) or under other Nato com- 
mand, except forces intended for defence 
of overseas territories, or forces which 
Nato specifically leaves under national 
command. 

Saceur will in future have power to 
decide the location of all forces under his 
command and to arrange their logistic 
resources, in consultation with national 
authorities ; and to inspect not only 
forces but also reserve formations and 
logistic arrangements in his area. He 
will have direct control over all “ higher ” 
training, and the right to inspect all other 
training of forces under his command. 


What are the relationships of the 
United States and Canada to the new 
Union ? 


As members of Nato, both these 
countries will be drawn into close work- 
ing co-operation with Western European 
Union. 

Information about American and 
Canadian military aid sent to Union 
members will be passed to both the 
Union Council and the armament con- 
trol agency. 

As Saceur is now, and is likely to 
remain, an American officer, all the ex- 
tended powers granted to him for con- 
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trol of Union forces and logistical 
resources will bring American influence 
to bear directly on any Union member 
that may try to evade its obligations in 
this respect. 

The United States, like Britain, is in- 
vited to guarantee the Saar statute unti! 
a German peace treaty is concluded. 


Apart from the armament controls 
and the restraints provided by Nato, 
what other deterrents to German 
irredentists are proposed? 


First, the Federal Republic itse!! 
declares that it will make no use of forc: 
to achieve German reunification or 
modify existing boundaries, and that 
will resolve all its disputes with othe: 
states peacefully. ° 

Secondly, Britain, France and the 
United States declare that they wii! 
regard as a threat to their own safety any 
recourse to force which endangers the 
defensive character or the unity of the 
Atlantic alliance. They will regard the 
offending government as having forfeited 
all rights to any guarantee or military . 
under Nato ; and they will take appr: 
priate steps against it under the Nori) 
Atlantic Treaty. Other members «! 
Nato are invited to associate themsely:: 
with this three-power declaration. 


What are Britain's specific commit- 
ments ? 

To maintain on the continent the four 
divisions and the tactical air force now 
assigned to Saceur, or other forces which 
he accepts as equivalent ; not to withdraw 
these forces against the wishes of a 
majority of the seven Union govern- 
ments, except in the event of “an acute 
overseas emergency.” This pledge is 
valid for 44 years, the unexpired period 
of the §o-year Brussels Treaty, signed in 
1948. 

To take appropriate steps if any Union 
member resorts to force in a way that 
endangers the defensive character or 
unity of the Atlantic alliance, an event 
which will be treated as a threat to the 
safety of Britain itself. This would cover, 
for example, the use of force by som: 
future West German government to 
reunite Germany or recover Silesia. 

To report fully on British forces, arn 
depots and installations in the continent:! 
area of the Union, and to give inspector: 
free access to them ; to continue to sub- 
mit its defence programme to Nato s 
annual review ; to accept Saceur’s dire - 
tion about the location and moveme:’ 
of these forces, his direct control over 
their “higher” training, and his 
guidance on. logistic resources. 

Britain has also been invited by 
France and Germany to guarantee the 
Saar statute until a German peace trealy 
is concluded. 
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January Morn 


CoME people are understandably muddled about one 
. aspect of last week’s agreements in Paris. The con- 
‘ion is between the idea of a “ pool” for joint production 
irmaments and that of a system for the control of arma- 
ments. The control system is now an agreed part of the 
Paris “ package” ; it is signed, if not sealed, in the form 
two protocols to the Brussels Treaty of 1948. But the 
pool project is left in the air. All that emerged from the 
Paris meetings was a separate resolution pledging the seven 
Western Union powers to convene a working group, on 
January 47th next, to study the French proposals tabled 
it the beginning of October in London and any other pro- 
posals about pooled production of armaments that may by 
then have been drafted by other governments. 
in pressing for the pooling of arms production, the French 
can find strong arguments. For nations to manufacture 
rms in partnership is psychologically less conducive to 
friction and suspicion than to make them separately and 
then snoop on each other. It is also likely to be cheaper ; 
ind M. Mendés-France is not the only statesman who would 
like to economise on defence. Again, standardisation of 
ns used by members of the Atlantic alliance is a goal 
very dear to Nato’s staff officers and technicians. Finally, 
can be argued that joint production is a much more 
watertight means of preventing clandestine manufacture of 
irms than any control system can ever be. 
But none of these arguments has been accepted as final 
i by such champions of technical integration as Mr 
‘n and M, Spaak. In addition to doubts about the 
\tegic soundness of the pool project, there has been an 
rriding desire to get the new European enterprise 
nched without too heavy a top-hamper. For this reason, 
trench project is not likely to receive much close atten- 
| from the other governments until the Paris agreements 
> been ratified. Then, in the somewhat unlikely event 
ts gaining support among: the five other continental 
mbers of the new Union, Britain may again face the 
arrassing problem of how it can dip its toes delicately 


i European pool without leaving the side of its American 
id Canadian friends. 


So Far So Good in the Saar 


though the concessions were not all on the German 
side. The initial French standpoint was that Germany must 


h | MENDES-FRANCE drove a hard bargain over the Saar, 
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finally renounce the Saar and accept its economic attachment 
to France. The pro-German parties in the Saar, in the 
French view, should not be able to agitate for a change in 
the constitution. The basic German contention was that 
until the peace treaty no final settlement should be made 
which might prejudice claims to revision of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier. The Germans also demanded full freedom for 
the nationalist parties, and more free trade between the 
Saar and the Federal Republic. The Saar government, for 
its part, has favoured “Europeanisation” but has also 
claimed greater freedom to trade with Germany, and more 
investment in its industries. . 

In the last minute compromise that was reached with Sir 
Anthony Eden’s mediation, Germany has not signed away 
the Saar for ever. Final frontiers are to be fixed at the peace 
treaty—whenever that may be—and the Saarlanders are to- 
be asked their opinion of this final settlement (though it is 
not clear whether their vote could upset it). But the scales 
are weighted heavily against revision of the present frontier. 
The banned pro-German parties are allowed to campaign 
again, but they are only given three months to reorganise 
before a referendum is held on the Paris agreement. And 
this referendum will only give a choice between the Paris 
agreement and the present Saar statute ; the voters have no 
chance of choosing a return to Germany. At present, they 
would in any case be unlikely to do so. 

After the referendum, the political parties will not be 
allowed to demand any change in the statute. Here the 
French have won a major point, but it is one which cannot 
be condemned. Experience has shown that democratic 
liberties will be abuséd by German nationalist agitators, and 
the most recent elections showed that the Saarlanders, like 
other Germans, will choose stability if they are not roused to 
hysteria by mass demonstrations. It is unrealistic if the 
French should think that the present settlement will last ; 
but future revision should come by quiet negotiation 
between heads of government, without pressure from mob 
orators working on an impressionable people. 


* 


How the “ Europeanisation ” of the Saar or the provisions 
for economic collaboration will work out in practice, it is too 
soon to say. A neutral commissioner, chosen with the con- 
sent of both France and Germany, will be at the head of this 
territory, the status of which will be something quite novel 
and undefined. Economic changes to meet the wishes of the 
Saar government and the Germans are envisaged, but with 
the proviso that they must.not upset the position of the Saar 
inside the French currency and customs area. It cannot 
be said_that this might mean all or nothing. It ‘certainly 
does not mean all, though it might mean nothing. In general, 
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it can only be said that the Paris compromise will have 
provided a triumph if the London agreement now goes 
through the Bundestag as well as the French Assembly. 
What happens afterwards will then become the concern of 
the whole Western European Union, and the Saar’s fate will 
be wrapped up in the success or failure of that organisation. 


Franco-German Capital Union? 


HE domestic politics of the Suez agreement are a good 
German agreements—one for economic, and the other 
fer cultural, collaboration. They are drawn up in the 
friendliest spirit, and would be welcome for that alone even 
if the good principles laid down take little shape in terms 
of actual contracts or lessons in French and German schools. 
There would be better reason to believe that the agree- 
ments would be translated into practice if they had been 
concluded by totalitarian governments. “ Large-scale 
economic co-operation ” and “ long-term trade agreements ” 
are things that can be ordered by Mr Mikoyan in Moscow 
with some confidence that the departments concerned will 
carry them out, however inefficiently. But when the premiers 
of France and Germany make the same pronouncements, 
it is quite a different matter. Federal Germany is, after all, 
a country in which state controls have been almost entirely 
abandoned and there have already been occasions on which 
Bonn officials have made promises which the private bankers 
and traders have not fulfilled. It may well be asked, there- 
fore, whether the French will succeed in selling the Germans 
the surplus of their 11 million bushels of wheat—which is 
one of their aims in the new trade agreement. German im- 
porters may prefer Canadian wheat, just as they may want 
to buy East German sugar instead of the French surplus. 
No one can force them to do otherwise. 

The Paris proposals for interlocking French and German 
capital and for joint expansion of overseas markets also 
need the support of private industrialists. Possibly it may be 
forthcoming. German industrialists would certainly welcome 
co-operation, as they—like the British—have found that 
French engineering firms are securing contracts in under- 
developed countries by offering unbeatable credit terms. The 
idea that development projects might be undertaken jointly 
by German, French and British firms has long been in Ger- 
man minds, and in the present proposal the door is left open 
for British or other enterprises to join. But again scepticism 
about practical results is justified until it can be seen how 
the individual businessmen will react, and whether the 
capital is available. M. Mendés-France has denied that the 
proposals mean a new Franco-German cartel—but they 
might equally prove a mirage. 


‘Labour and the Paris Agreements 


ABOUR has been caught flat-footed by the speed with 
which the new European defence agreements have 
been completed. The resolution passed at the party’s con- 
ference at Scarborough, which was so carefully drafted— 
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and so narrowly passed—hinged on a promise to consy!t 
other European Socialist parties ; it is quite likely that 
without this appeal to the party’s internationalist sentimen: 
the resolution would have been rejected. But now the 
Paris agreements are coming before the House of Commons 
for ratification the week after next ; and the consultation 
with European Socialists are not due to be completed unti! 
mid-December. The National Executive is apparently 
flinching from so awkward a timetable and leaving the 
Parliamentary Labour party to take its own decision witho.: 
any nudging from Transport House. 

It would be just possible for Labour to pass no verdict 
until it had held its consultations, but such an abdication 
of responsibility by the Opposition would be certainly very 
damaging in the long run, however convenient at the time. 
In any event, the Labour MPs do not seem in the mood 
for further procrastination ; this boil has nagged them for 
a long time and they now long for it to be lanced. The 
general anti-Bevanite trend at Scarborough has encouraged 
the more sensible elements, and Mr Attlee and his 
lieutenants should be able to go on giving the firm leader- 
ship which, on this issue at least, they have generally shown 
all along. 

But they are clearly in for one last fight, and on uncom- 
fortably confused ground. Labour MPs of all varieties 
are showing a belated regard for the interests of the tax- 
payer by giving a critical scrutiny to the cost of the Paris 
agreements. This week’s interchanges in the House left 
the question obscure ; unless the Government can get the 
financial picture clearer and in better proportion, the 
Labour leaders may find it difficult to concentrate their 
followers’ attentions on the real argument within the party. 
The Bevanites have seized on Mr Molotov’s latest move 
to revive their former plea that German rearmament should 
be shelved until there have been further talks on German 
unity. No proposition involving talks with Russia can now 
be rejected out of hand by the Labour leaders ; the party’s 
traditional internationalist gods must again be appeased. 
Mr Attlee’s tactics may, therefore, turn out to be borrowed 
from the French theory of parallel negotiations, and there 
is also a chance of Labour’s support being given to the 
Mendés-France plan for an arms pool, Provided that the 
moderate elements in the party can be satisfied on the 
financial issues, proposals on these internationalist lines 
could probably earn Mr Attlee at least more than the single 
figure majority by which the Parliamentary Labour party 
last backed him on the question of Germany’s contribution 
to European defence. 


Tu Quoque on Scuttling 


HE domestic politics of the Suez agreement are a good 

deal more comfortable for Labour than those on Ger- 
man rearmament. Here are unlimited opportunities {or 
teasing the Tories in general, and Sir Winston Churchill 
in particular, and Mr Attlee is leading the baiting with rut!- 
less relish. Provided that he is content to play the picador 
and does not nurse more sanguine ambitions, the sport should 
be innocent enough, and the Tories certainly deserve their 
discomfort. For men due to form a Government one day 


they were far too free with their “ scuttle” charges whea 
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in opposition, and in view of the enthusiasm with which 
they have hailed each split in the Labour party, they cannot 
complain if Labour now prods happily along the division 
in their own ranks. 

But there were signs in the questioning of Mr Nutting 
on Monday that Labour might carry matters farther. The 
Government was criticised for not giving adequate assurances 
to Israel and for not obtaining better guarantees about the 
free movement of shipping along the Suez Canal. The 
present agreement is certainly a far cry from the belligerent 
ideas put forward by quite senior Tory leaders in their days 
of opposition, but for Labour now to oppose the Suez pact 
on these grounds would be the height of cynicism. No 
responsible Labour leader can seriously assert that if his 
party were in power it would not have signed the present 
agreement with all its limitations. 

When the Suez agreement comes to be ratified Labour 
will be presented with a tempting opportunity. The 
Government has a majority, even with the Liberals, of 
under 30 and the rebels on its own back benches number 
a determined and apparently solid 40. If Labour could 
somehow contrive to vote against the Government it would 
have the pleasure either of defeating the Government— 
and on a major issue—or, more probably, of forcing the 
Tory rebels to eat the dustiest of humble pies. But wiser 
counsels have evidently prevailed. The Opposition has 
agreed to a general debate on the Middle East on a motion 
for the adjournment, without a vote. It will presumably 
have its fun then and leave it at that. 


The Stevedores Condemned 


Ss The Economist goes to press, representatives of the 
A employers and the stevedores union are discussing, 
separately, with the Ministry of Labour’s industrial com- 
missioner, the interim report of the court of inquiry into 
the London dock strike. Surprisingly, the chances of a settle- 
ment seem fair, although the report revealed nothing that was 
not known before and did not suggest any new basis for 
resuming negotiations. On an examination of the facts it 
could only conclude that the stevedores are entirely in the 
wrong and that their difference with the employers is so 
narrow that it would be possible to reach a settlement quite 
easily by the ordinary conciliation procedure. 

The report points out that the dock scheme makes no 
mention of the word overtime. It says that a docker “ shall 
work for such periods as are reasonable in this particular 
case.” This vague phrase, the report seems to concede, 
leaves room for misunderstanding. The court interprets 
it as an obligation to work some overtime, but only to an 
extent that is reasonable for each man’s particular case. 
In other words, if he wants to attend a theatre or trade 
union meeting or hospital, that can be arranged. But the 
National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers are not 
content that this should be so in practice. They want it 
to be recognised in principle that overtime is voluntary. 
And in imposing a ban on overtime they have, in the view 
of the court, broken their contractual agreement under the 
dock scheme. 


The court also points out that the stevedores have broken 
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the conciliation agreement in that they introduced their ban 
on overtime at a time when the issue of overtime 
was already before the joint committees set up under the 
conciliation procedure. The report says that the employers 
could not then consent to discuss the question of overtime 
because that would have caused “ serious embarrassment ” 
to the Transport and General Workers’ Union, which had 
never broken the conciliation agreement. Put in this way, 
in the midst of that union’s present embarrassment of 
31,000 members on unofficial strike, the point sounds unreal. 
But the employers certainly could not behave otherwise 
without undermining the conciliation procedure. 

There seemed nothing in this report to moderate the 
truculence of the stevedores—a truculence that seemed likely 
to be increased by the simultaneous announcement by the 
TUC that it has suspended the NASD for continuing to 
poach the transport union’s members in defiance of the 
TUC’s authority. But the court of inquiry has shown the 
public where its sympathy should lie ; and public opinion 
has an important influence on the duration of a strike. So, 
of course, have the strikers’ funds which, without strike pay, 
must now be getting low. 


M. Mendées-France Digs In 


MENDES-FRANCE, having emerged victoriously from 
« the diplomatic battlefields of London and Paris, is 
now busy consolidating his parliamentary position. At this 
stage the critics are powerless against the tide of his popu- 
larity ; this is why he is in a hurry to lay the foundations 
of a more permanent majority. At a recent congress of 
his own Radical party even his most bitter opponents, such 
as M, Martinaud-Déplat, did not dare to question his leader- 
ship. Now the prime minister has finally made an open 
bid to include Socialists in his cabinet, offering them six 
seats in his government. The Socialist executive cannot 
reply to this approach without consulting their national 
council or congress, but it seems very likely that within a 
few weeks the Socialists will at last cease to be an opposi- 
tion party. 

Backed by the Radicals, who have benefited directly from 
his popularity, by the reunited Socialists, and by the 
Gaullist “ orphans ” now abandoned by their General, M. 
Mendés-France will certainly be in a stronger position than 
when he came to power.. But he has no illusions about the 
solidarity of his coalition. Some of the Radicals may desert 
him at the earliest opportunity ; many of his supporters 
will be reluctant to collaborate with the Socialists in 
economic:and social policy. Above all, without Communist 
backing there is still no “leftist” majority in the present 
assembly. For a time the popular premier may well carry 
the reluctant deputies with him, but to implement a broad 
programme of reforms he will need a new Chamber. If 
he does not want to slow his pace to that of the most con- 
servative members of his coalition, M. Mendés-France must 
already begin to think of an appeal to the electorate. 

It is in this respect that the entry of the Socialists into 
the government would be most important. An alliance of 
Socialists, “left” Radicals and. Gaullists sponsored _ by 
M. ge Pree would have a very fair chance at the 
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polls. The prospect is already worrying the Christian 
Democrats, who fear that through opposing this coalition 
they will become branded as a “ reactionary” party. 


Karachi’s Bloodless Coup 


AKISTAN is moving away from democracy, but no demo- 
Pp crat who knows the facts would at the moment have 
it otherwise. Behind the crisis last week-end, when the 
Governor General, Mr Ghulam Mohamad, dismissed 
the cabinet and declared a state of emergency, lies an ugly 
hotpot of intrigue. From it, however, emerges the fact that 
Pakistan has virtually become a military dictatorship. It 
was undoubtedly the army which induced the Governor 
General to act. The Commander-in-Chief, General Ayub 
Khan, and his senior officers, particularly Major-General 
Iskander Mirza, who as Governor has lately been cleaning 
up the mess in East Bengal, had béen watching with grow- 
ing disgust the effect on the nation of the recent political 
plots and counter-plots in Karachi. In the previous govern- 
ment crisis, in April of last year, when Mr Nazimuddin’s 
cabinet was sacked and Mr Mohamad Ali was installed as 
premier, the army had kept fairly well in the background. 
This time, as some observers anticipated, the army has had 
te come rather more into the open. Although Mr Mohamad 
Ali remains prime minister with a reconstructed cabinet, his 
power is almost certainly reduced and he may in fact have 
become little more than a figurehead. The real power lies 
at the Ministry of Defence, now taken over by General 
Ayub Khan himself, and at the Ministry of the Interior 
under Major-General Iskander Mirza. 

The chief source of political trouble has been the group 
of disgruntled ex-ministers, mainly from East Bengal and 
led by Mr Nazimuddin and Mr Fazlur Rahman, who lost 
power last year. They appear to have banked on using the 
technical majority in the Assembly of representatives from 
East Bengal to undermine the Mohamad Ali government 
and to curb the powers of the Governor General. This 
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majority, however, no longer represents the true state of 
political opinion in East Bengal, having been in effect dis- 
credited by the landslide at the provincial elections las: 
May, when the Muslim League was swept from power. 

What will happen next is uncertain. Presumably, having 
taken more obvious control of the government machine, the 
army leaders and the predominantly West Pakistani poli- 
ticians who are associated with them—though Mr Mohamad 
Ali himself is a Bengali—will seek to continue in office til! 
the cauldron simmers down. They have promised elections. 
But that is an old cry in Pakistan, and it is ironical that at 
the very moment when the constitution was reaching com- 
pletion it should again be pushed into the background. In 
Karachi there is nevertheless an air of relaxed tension. The 


.army leaders are men with records of integrity and achieve- 


ment, and, if they can avoid being corrupted by power, 
there is a reasonable chance of their putting Pakistan back 
on the road to constitutional and democratic evolution. Cer- 
tainly no one else can do it. 


Tighter Reins on Rhee 


FTER “putting the wraps back” on Chiang, the 
American Administration seems to have decided to 
take a firm line with President Rhee. He is being kept on 
a very short supply of petrol and ammunition, and the 
State Department is trying to make it clear to him, through 
such spokesmen as Mr Walter Robertson, that military 
adventures are out of the question. The immediate issuc 
of contention is the distribution of American aid to Korea. 
Mr Rhee wants to have the sole say on how the supplies 
and funds are to be distributed. The Americans in Seoul, 
however, are well aware that in that event much of the 
aid never gets used at all and much is used with strings 
of political pressure attached to it. They want to keep 
the distribution under American control, and it looks as if 
they will get their way. 

The US Administration is being both far-sighted and 
realistic in taking a firm line towards the intransigent presi- 
dent. This policy will help to regain good will in Asia, 
and it is in line with the general move towards flexibility 
in the State Department. To adopt it with an election 
around the corner may seem ‘surprisingly bold. In fact, 
however, it is probably also a bit of sound politics. There 
is every indication that American public opinion has turned 
away from President Rhee and his policies, accepting the 
fact that a second Korean war would be a futile waste of 
blood and resources. Moreover, during Mr Rhee’s recent 
trip to the United States, when he demanded full-scale war 
against China, he managed to alienate many of the very 
people who formerly supported him. 

In view of this, one cannot but feel that certain Americans 
are doing both their country and the free nations a disservice 
when they deceive President Rhee about their fellow 
countrymen’s opinion. As long as Mr Rhee thinks that 
a great many Americans are behind him, he will remain 2 
dangerous mischief-maker. Only when he comes to s¢¢ 
his isolated position will he start listening to reason. Until 
that time, his recent allies have still to keep a watchful 
eye on him. 
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Obscenity and the Law 


HE operation of the law that recently led to an order 
A: (quashed on appeal) for the destruction of copies of 
the Decameron has been under fire for some time. Last 
week it produced some questions for the new Home Secre- 
tary, Mr Lloyd George. 

The test of obscenity now accepted and applied by the 
courts was laid down by Chief Justice Cockburn in 1868, 
as 

whether the tendency of the matter charged as obscenity 

is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to 

such immoral influences and into whose hands a publica- 
tion of this sort may fall. 


Thus it is the tendency that matters ; whether the publica- 
tion was intended to deprave and corrupt is irrelevant to 
the question of guilt. But the courts must also consider the 
kind of people into whose hands the publication may fall: 
illustrations that would not be obscene in a medical text- 
book might be so if touted in the streets. There is no 
absolute standard of what is obscene ; and it is recognised 
notably by Mr Justcie Stable in a summing-up last July) 
that the verdict of magistrates and juries about what tends 
to deprave and corrupt will change with the times. 

This criterion of obscenity is applied by the courts in 
two ways. One is by the prosecution of author and pub- 
lisher, who are tried on indictment by a jury or, if they 
consent, summarily by a magistrate. The other way, under 
the Obscene Publications Act of 1857, is by the order of a 
magistrate for the destruction of the particular literature 
or objects that have been seized and laid before him, in 
which case there is no penalty for any of the persons con- 
cerned in their production or sale. On the whole the law 
has been wisely applied. But the Decameron case and 
other recent prosecutions have brought into prominence 
its defect—namely, that authors and publishers are at the 
mercy of juries and magistrates who differ widely in intelli- 
gence, culture and breadth of mind. Mr Lloyd George 
promised to look into that problem, but, as he said, it is 
not an easy one. On the one hand, almost everyone would 
agree that some powers are necessary to suppress books 
and publications whose only purpose is to present 
obscenity ; and on the other, almost everyone would oppose 
censorship. Motives are difficult to prove, but a formula 
that gave more weight to the intention, rather than the ten- 
dency, to deprave and corrupt would seem to be needed. 


Comics and Corruption 


[' some Members of Parliament were full of concern at 
the penalties that the law can inflict on reputable authors 
iad publishers, many more were concerned because dis- 
reputable publishers may get off scot-free. Many questions 
were asked last week about the sale in this country of 
“horror comics,” and many more have been put down 
on the Order paper. 

These poisonous publications originate in the United 
States, where it is said that ninety million copies a week 
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are circulated principally to children between the ages eight 
and sixteen. They consist of strip cartoons that gloat- 
ingly portray sadism, hatred and every kind of brutality. 
Their import into this country is banned under dollar 
restrictions, but matrices can be imported under licence 
(although very few are) and the: comics, therefore, can 


be printed here. There is not the slightest doubt about - 


their “ tendency to deprave and corrupt those whose minds 
are open to such immoral influences” ; but the fact that 
Chief Justice Cockburn’s criterion of obscenity seems to 
fit them does not necessarily mean that the publishers could 
be brought to trial for publishing an obscene libel. Cruelty 
and violence have not.been equated with obscenity by the 
courts, and only where the grossest sexual sadism was por- 
trayed would a prosecution be likely to succeed. 

The Home Secretary agreed with members that some 
action was necessary, but presumably he is thinking of 
prosecutions under the existing law rather than of new 
legislation. That would hardly be enough to deal with the 
problem, were it not for the fact that it may be dealt with 
at the American end. A Note on page 386 describes the 
steps that the American publishing houses are taking to set 
up a voluntary censorship of their own, which, among other 
things, may clean up the comics. Unfortunately, tnscrupu- 
lous British publishers may have learnt the lesson by that 
time that corrupting the young pays well. 


Skyscraper Arithmetic 


ADDINGTON borough council has put forward a scheme 
P for building three 15-storey “ point blocks ” as a means 
of housing 253 families on about three acres of land. 
This scheme—which has no connection with the proposal 
known as “ High Paddington” for accommodating 8,000 
people and extensive offices on top of Paddington goods 
yard—would involve a sharp break with the principles 
of the London plans and for this reason was opposed by 
the London County Council at a recent public inquiry. 

Aesthetically, tall buildings which break the monotonous 
London skyline have much to be said for them. The 
LCC has built its own skyscrapers at Wimbledon and else- 
where ; but the vital difference is that these are on-high 
ground and surrounded by adequate open space, whereas 
“Perkins Heights” would not be. There is the further 
problem of the very high cost of such buildings, which 
rises sharply with the number of storeys and would entail 
a subsidy equivalent to over £2,000 for every family housed. 

This seems a fantastic price to pay for creating housing 
condition’ which would be far from satisfactory. The cost 
would fall mainly on the national Exchequer, which is 
no doubt why nothing was heard of it at the local inquiry. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Government will do 
a little skyscraper arithmetic of its own. Were schemes of 
this sort to became general, the cumulative cost would 
become enormous ; but if tenants were charged even §0 
per cent of the economic rent (as they surely should be), 
then the popular preference for a house rather than a flat, 
however long the journey to work involved, could easily 
make white elephants of the skyscrapers. Certainly some 
skyscrapers should continue to be built on appropriate 
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sites ; but to generalise the process through raising housing 
densities would be both financially extravagant and socially 
unwise. 


New Soviet Slogans 


EXT week Russia will celebrate the 37th anniversary 
N of the October revolution, and a carefully chosen 
member of the “collective leadership” will doubtless 
deliver a major speech reviewing the-economic achievements 
and the political highlights of the year. Normally this is 
also the occasion for an authoritative pronouncement on 
foreign affairs, and it may further clarify the Soviet line in 
the new circumstances created by the successful London 
and Paris talks. To judge by the slogans now issued for 
the celebrations, the Soviet leaders are no longer in the 
happy mood which prevailed among them after the burial 
of EDC two brief months ago. 

Symptomatic of the new tone is the appearance in the 
place of honour of an appeal to the “ partisans of peace ”’ to 
intensify their efforts against the “threat of a new world 
war.” This was a slogan popular in Stalin’s time, but it was 
significantly omitted on similar occasions last May and 
November. The mobilisation of the “ partisans” would 
seem a Clear indication that the Russians are now less hope- 
ful of achieving their aims at the conference table. In the 
slogans addressed to the French and the Italians, a modified 
battle-cry is now used: “against the revival of German 
militarism and for the establishment of European security.” 
This sounds like an echo of Mr Molotov’s_ recent 
Notes, but since these seem to be having little success on 
the European front, a shift may be expected in the direction 
of Soviet propaganda. It is significant that in the list of 
slogans the one addressed to India has been promoted ; it 
now ranks next to those that refer to the satellites, and before 
the appeals to Western Europe. That may be a sign of 
things to come. 


mee 


Hongkong’s Trade 


HE one clear fact that emerges from the dusty argument 
- about alleged American interference in Hongkong’s 
trade is that it is a singularly pointless complaint raised at 
an inconvenient moment. It could scarcely have been 
more inopportune for the Governor of Hongkong, who had 
just started a goodwill tour of America. Moreover it is 
just this kind of niggling affair that will put back the pros- 
pects of friendly negotiations for a comprehensive 
reappraisal of the China embargo lists. 

Undoubtedly the Americans have been giving special 
attention to Hongkong’s trade with the mainland—it is 
still the obvious gateway to China—but if the 1951 
United Nations embargo on strategic sales to China is to 
be honestly observed, it would be illogical to deny them 
reasonable facilities at this key point. As for the com- 
plaint about the freezing of the dollar funds of certain 
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Hongkong firms, there is an obvious answer. Under the 
US government order of December, 1950, the assets of 
certain designated firms were frozen ; in the instance Mr 
Harold Wilson had in mind the proprietor of the firm was 
then resident in Shanghai, and his American assets came 
under the regulation. Later, when he at last got his exit 
permit from Peking and returned to Hongkong, the funds 
were unfrozen ; the regulation was reimposed only because 
the Americans had reason to believe that dollars—which 
are themselves a “ strategic” commodity—were getting to 
the Communist Chinese through this business and its subsi- 
diary, which it still owns, in Shanghai. No complaint 
about the American regulation is made by other “ old 
China hands ” in the City. 

Pinpricks such as these clearly do no good to Anglo- 
American relations, and it is odd that they should emanate 
from Mr Wilson, who, when President of the Board of 
Trade, introduced the embargo regulations that he now finds 
sc irksome. Clearly there will always be differences of 
emphasis about the necessity and the efficacy of the con- 
trols, but these are much better settled, as so many pro- 
blems of a like kind have been settled in recent months, by 
quiet negotiation between governments. _ Ill-considered 
attacks such as used to be the prerogative of Senator 
McCarthy obviously do more harm than good to British 
trade. 


Field and Ford 


HE Polish government has now admitted that a gross 
f etn was done to Mr Hermann Field, whom its 
police arrested in 1949 and held incommunicado for five 
years. According to Warsaw, he was the victim of a 
“frame-up,” so skilfully contrived that it defeated all the 
efforts his Communist judges doubtless made, under their 
enlightened legal code, to establish the facts in his case 
without being overawed by their own policemen. He is 
being freed ; his name is cleared; the Polish authorities 
are, one hopes, going to make generous compensation for 
his unjust imprisonment. Will they also turn their minds 
at last to the implications of the case, which reveals to the 
whole world how easily a man can be swept into a people’s 
democratic Bastille by means of lettres de cachet and left 
there to rot out his days? It is agreed on all sides that 
the only cause of Mr Field’s return to daylight was the 
defection to the West of a Polish official who had been 
concerned in his case. 

This is no academic issue. Questions were asked in 
Parliament this week about the fate of Mr Ford, an English- 
man who has also been held incommunicado by a Com- 
munist government. Mr Ford has lain in a Chinese gaol 
since 1950 ; it is claimed that he has been given a “ trial,” 
but was it not the same kind of trial that Mr Field got ? 
Peking’s “system of justice has much in common with 
Poland’s. Has it entered any Chinese head that Mr Ford 
too may be the innocent victim of a frame-up ? One hopes 
that Mr Huan Hsiang, who arrived in London on Wednes- 
day as Peking’s first, and belated, diplomatic representative 
here, will consider it his first duty to suggest that Mr Ford 
be granted at least the basic human right of stating his 
defence in public. 
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Political Colour Television ? 


omE eyebrows have been raised at the list of programme 
S contractors to whom the Independent Television 
Authority has offered a year’s contract to produce 
commercial television from its first three stations at 
London, Manchester and Birmingham. It does not include 
either the Associated Broadcasting Development Company, 
of which Mr Norman Collins, the former BBC Television 
Controller, is a director; or the Incorporated Television 
Programme Company, of which Mr Prince Littler is chair- 
man and which had its artists all ready to start work. The 
absence of these two may be of short duration. In the 
interests of competition, the television week is to be divided 
into Monday to Friday and the weekend, making altogether 
six periods for the three stations. There is room, there- 
fore, for the appointment of at least one or two or more 
companies to fill the available time ; and three more stations 
are expected to become available next year. 

Meanwhile Mr Littler has issued an aggrieved statement. 
His failure to land a contract may perhaps be due to the 
fact that the ITA is sensitive to possible accusations that 
it has strengthened an already powerful theatrical empire. 
Mr Collins’s company has made no direat comment on its 
absence from the list, but has issued a statement earnestly 
insisting that it has no connection with any newspaper or 
group of newspapers, either in London or the provinces, 
and has no intention of letting any newspapers dominate 
its policy—although they may participate provided that 
they do not seek a controlling interest. This is clearly in 
answer to a rumour in a left-wing newspaper that a news- 
paper of Conservative sympathy was to be an important 
shareholder in the Associated Broadcasting Development 
Corporation. Already there is some criticism in left-wing 
circles because, of the three first programme contractors, 
only Granada Theatres, a chain of cinemas of which Mr 
Sidney Bernstein is chairman, has no connection with 
Conservative newspapers. The other two are Broadcast 
Relay Services (Rediffusion) and Associated Newspapers 
‘publishers of the Daily Mail), who made a joint applica- 
tion ; and a combination of Kemsley Newspapers with Mr 
Maurice Winnick, the impresario, who sells to the BBC 
American television programmes such as “‘ What’s My 
Line?” The ITA, of course, had to make its choice from 
among those who had a Anxious to avoid any 
charge of political bias, it asked the Manchester Guardian 
and Odhams Press whether they were interested, but they 
have not applied for a contract. It can hardly do more 
than that, and it is, im amy case, under no obligation to 
hand out contracts that are alternately pink and blue. 


Less Clutter in the Courts? 


C= 307,000 people were found guilty of motoring 
offences last year, and just under 53,000 of these had 
committed parking or obstruction offences. All these cases 
throw a heavy and often unnecessary burden on the 
magistrates’ courts and om the police force whose officers 
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have to attend to give evidence. The Home Secretary has 
accordingly set up a departmental committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Reginald Sharpe, QC, to consider what 


changes should be made in trials of minor offences, without , 


prejudicing the rights of the defendants. 

In particular, the committee is asked to consider whether 
a defendant should be allowed to enter a plea of guilty 
without appearing before the court. At present, a person 
charged with committing a minor motoring offence can 
plead guilty by post instead of in person. But the court 
cannot accept this plea; it still has to hear evidence from the 
police before the case against the motorist is proved, The 
committee will also consider whether a fine can be.accepted 
in settlement of an admitted offence, without a hearing 
before a court at all, if both the prosecutor and the accused 
so wish. If the law can be altered in these two respects, the 
time of the courts will be saved and the energies of the 
police conserved for more serious offences and for prevent- 
ing crime. 

It should’ be noted that the committee’s terms of 
reference do not specify motoring offences. There are 
other minor offences that might be brought within the 
scope of any proposed changes. Offences against by-laws 
—for instance, the leaving of litter—are one example. 
Failure to buy a dog licence is another. But, as in other 
countries, any changes in the law are likely to be confined 
to motoring offences. They are certainly not likely to be 
extended to cases that are held to constitute a moral as 
well as a legal offence. The public conscience would 
presumably be upset if the drunk and disorderly, fer 
instance, were allowed to escape appearing in court and 
having their shame branded abroad. 


New Model University 


HEN the University College of North Staffordshire 
was opened four years ago at Keele Hall near New- 
castle under Lyme, its progenitor and first principal, the late 


Lord Lindsay of Birker, described its underlying purpose . 


as “to find and put into effect a remedy for the disease of 
excessive departmentalism in modern universities.” Keele, 
as it has come to be known, is unique among British univer- 
sity institutions in four ways. It is fully residential for its 
staff as well as for its 800 studénts. It has a four-year course 
leading to the first degree. It requires all its undergraduates 
tc begin with a “foundation year” of broadly cultural 
studies, and thereafter to read two “ complementary” as 
well as two “ specialised ” subjects. Finally, Keele is the 
only university college empowered to grant degrees. The 
Universities of Oxford, Birmingham and Manchester act as 
its sponsors. 

Last summer the first graduates emerged from Keele, and 
Political and Economic Planning took this occasion to 
examine and report upon the experiment. Its report* 
shows that an increasing number of entrance candidates, 
from different parts of the country, are making Keele their 
first choice as a university, and that local, as well as less 
local, firms are showing a growing readiness to offer jobs to 
Keele graduates, and to send members of their own staffs to 


* The Keele Experiment. Planning. " October 18, 1954, ‘PEP, 
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Keele. But two doubts about the experiment persist. First, 
can a student be asked to study four subjects in three years 
and reach honours standard in all or any of them? Secondly, 
: does the first-year course of general studies—helpful though 

it is iN giving the student time to make up his mind about 
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what he wants to do—result merely in “ capsule informa- 
tion” ? On these points the report is full of doubts. It 
considers that: 

First-year students may surely be overwhelmed by the 
vastness of the sweep of foundation studies, plus two 
entirely new subjects ; 

and that it 
must surely lead to a great deal of reading about things 
and books rather than doing or reading the real thing, of 
knowing, for example, all about the French Romantic 
Movement without having read a play by Hugo. 
The curriculum is kept constantly under review and the 
courses are not unalterable. 
changes may be needed. It would be a great pity if this 
experiment were to earn a bad reputation through attempt- 
ing too much. : 


Trieste’s Ugly Send-off 


RATITUDE between peoples is rare, and even when it 
@ exists no sensible person expects it to run deep or 
last long. But the behaviour of the crowd at the quayside 
in Trieste on Tuesday was a monument of incivility. It was 
natural that there should be exuberance over the arrival of 
Italian troops and that people should leap boisterously 
on the bandwagons of their compatriots as they arrived. 
But to hoot, whistle and shake their fists at the embark- 
ing British while taking the trouble to go and cheer 
the Americans, showed the Italians at their most ignorant, 
vicious and short-sighted. 

As the Triestines choose to forget, they owe their “ libera- 
tion” entirely to the western allies, and from start to finish 
the British have played an equal role in it with the 
Americans. It was no fault of Britain or America that 
Italian troops did not enter Trieste a year ago. Since the 
Anglo-American Declaration of October, last. year the 
governments and diplomats of both countries have moved 
heaven and earth to achieve a settlement as acceptable 
to Italy as to Jugoslavia. Without these efforts, there would 
have been no departure this week to go down and boo. 
At a moment when the ties of Western European Union 
are being so assiduously tightened by men of good will, this 
flagrant example of a hostile: and “irresponsible Italian 
he nationalism carries a sinister warning forthe future, which 
J | anyone but the British would not readily forget. 
i 
. 





New Mood in Brazil? 


E Brazil election results have been known to remain 
unsettled for as long as two years.. Fhe full results are 

not yet known of the congressional and other elections held 
; on October 3rd ; and tension has run so high that there is 






But it looks as though more © 
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a justified clamour for a streamlining of electoral methods. 
The suicide of President Vargas in August made these 
elections particularly crucial. They are partly a test of 
his posthumous strength ; and, as long as the outcome is 
in doubt, President Cafe Filho cannot get the country back 
to its main task of facing an urgent economic crisis. 

The most interesting result yet known concerns the 
governorship of the key state of Sao Paulo. Sr Adhema: 
de Barros, the incumbent, has been narrowly defeated by 
Sr Quadros, the mayor of Sao Paulo city. Sr de Barro: 
a man of wealth and great influence, lost despite his con 
trol over large sections of the press and radio. Had h 
won, he would have been a favoured contender in nex: 
year’s elections for the presidency. Sr Quadros, unt)! 
recently an unknown personality, identified his cause with 
that of the poor and fought on a reform plank. 

This stirring of liberalism would be more heartening but 
for the familar danger—that a championship of the under- 
dog may turn into a movement led by demagogues. The 
victory of Sr Quadros suggests that the death of Vargas 
will not mean a sharp swing to the right. But President 
Cafe Filho must now reconcile his own ideas on deflation 
and orthodox fiscal policy with the aspirations for a bette: 
standard of life and less blatant inequality expressed by 
the voters in Sao Paulo. That will not be an easy task : 
and the rapid approach of the presidental elections compe's 
Sr Cafe Filho to act quickly. 


Penny for Uno’s Guy 


F all the United Nations organs and agencies, it is, 
O appropriately, the Children’s Fund that gets most oi 
its homework done without noise or name-calling ; it 1s 
more often seen than heard from, Just now, however, th 
Fund (also known as “ Unicef”) is whimpering a bit over 
an impending financial crisis. Its Uncle Sam, who, with hi: 
customary generosity, has been forking out 70 per cent 0! 
Unicef’s pocket money, has announced his intention 0! 
reducing this to 60 per cent on the very,reasonable ground 
that it is unhealthy for any one government to carry such 
a large share of the costs. The Fund, which is financed 
mainly by gifts from governments but accepts private 
donations, has been spending $163 million a year, so tha! 
if its activities are to remain at their present level it will 
have to find about $14 million from some new source. 

The Americans’ plan to hold back a little ought to be 2 
needed stimulus to others ; particularly, perhaps, to some ©! 
the richer Latin American uncles, whose poor relations’ 
children benefit greatly from Unicef’s welfare services anc 
mass campaigns against disease. But Britain, too, migh' 
well examine its conscience. It has given only just ove! 
£500,000 to the Fund since its inception, which compares 
poorly with Canada’s £3 million and Australia’s {4 million. 
Granted, Britain has been giving generously to such good 
works as the funds for Arab refugees and for refugees 
in China. But the UN Children’s Fund is a deserving 
cause. The pennies it gets are not frittered away on sweets; 
its running costs are the smallest of any UN organisation. 
November sth might be a good moment for a new gesture 
of good will towards sick children. 
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Down to earth... 


i. \KELITE Plastics are down to earth—in more ways than one. 
Hundreds of feet below ground BAKELITE Plastics are helping 
» reduce fire hazard in coal mines. Rollers* for coal convey- 

, have self-lubricating bearings made of BAKELITE graphite- 
.ided materials which allow dangerous static electricity to 
\3 ducted safely to earth. VyBAK compounds and resins 


used for the sheathing on underground electric cables. 










4 ‘liese materials are among the many developed by Bakelite 
q | imited which are making life safer and easier underground 
; | in the air, on land and at sea. it 
: ie * Manufactured by White’s Marine Engineering Co. Ltd. ' F 
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THE STRUCTURE OF BRITISH PROSPERITY 
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Commerce | 
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: 

Building is an essential part of the framework of ed in the many modern amenities. The main struc- i 
a nation’s prosperity. This artist’s impression ture will be of concrete, using precast and prestress- } 
shows the 100-ft. high office block, covering 3} ed members. For structural engineering on such a 


acres, to be erected in Gresham Street in 
the City of London. An express lift, 
air conditioning, a restaurant 
and a car park are to be includ- 


scale, Cubitts possess the necessary exper- 

“ ience of modern technique—and a 

tradition of fine workmanship 
going back for 13@ years. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Politics on Show 


Sir—No one concerned for the future 
of the Conservative party can fail to be 
alarmed by your article of October 16th. 
Far from controversy at Blackpool being 
stilled by the chance of it getting into 
the half-hour film, the very remoteness 
of the chance made some measure of dis- 
agreement possible. But-next year, if 
you have your way, we shall have to 
watch our steps all the time ! 

Other prospects are equally disturb- 
ing. Our obvious tactics will be for us 
to put forward, as speakers, MPS with 
marginal seats and candidates badly 
needing publicity. (It is not from these 
that the conference can expect to hear 
bold and unpopular proposals.) Concern 
has already been expressed among our 
older members that only the most nimble 
and vociferous will succeed in catching 
the chairman’s eye. Here again the 
chance of being “tee-veed” was at 
Blackpool too remote to justify joining 
in what one delegate described as a 
“dirty. and hazardous dash for the 
microphone.” 

Is it not also evident that the con- 
ference, if tailored to entertainment 
standards, must concentrate as to 95 per 
cent on domestic issues, since .at a 
minimum this is the proportion of 
viewers without interest in anything 
else ? Fears have already been 
expressed that under these conditions 
there might even be insufficient time to 
discuss imperial preference. But these 
difficulties, formidable as they are, we 
can safely trust Lord Woolton to sur- 
mount. The root of my criticism is more 
fundamental. The whole idea is a bare- 
faced plot on the part of the Liberals 
who obviously control the BBC. Since 
we have rightly refused to have any of 
this fairer voting nonsense, their only 
hope of survival lay in getting more into 
the public eye. A BBC friend of mine 
(who has successfully retained his job by 
concealing his Conservative sympathies) 
is Clear that their annual whatever-it-is 
cannot be excluded from any new 
arrangements. He points out—* For 
sheer entertainment value the Liberals 
will be hard to beat. Where else will 
you get the passionate argument over 
things like free trade, agricultural sub- 
sidies and co-ownership, which touch 
every man’s pocket?” He adds that 
(the leaders aside) the rank and file 
Liberals talk with more sense and more 
wit—and in better English, too, forsooth ! 
~than either of the major parties, and 
the comparisons drawn will be highly 
invidious, 

Well, sir, I am against it—And I look 
‘Oo you to do something about it.— 
Yours faithfully, 

INDIGNANT CONSERVATIVE 





Airlines and Air Fares 


Sir—Your Business Note “ BEA in the 
Red” (October 16th) and your article 
“ Airlines and Air Fares ” (October 23rd) 
call for some comment. 

You say that “ British European Air- 
ways’ chronic inability to balance its 
accounts can be reduced to-one single 
cause: the corporation is selling its 
sefvices too cheaply.” You imply that 
the road to financial self-sufficiency for 
the European airlines is by a lower level 
of output at higher prices. This is the 
issue which I wish to raise. 

There is little doubt that the general 
reduction in the fare level worsened the 
financial position of the European air- 
lines in 1953, but it must not be over- 
looked that even before the introduction 
of tourist fares the major European air- 
lines were running their regional services 
at a loss. The choice open to them was 
to move towards self-sufficiency at a 
higher or a lower level of activity. The 
prospect of profitability at a lower level 
of activity may not be so easy as you 
imply, but even if the chances were 
weighed against the higher level, it seems 
to me an inescapable obligation of a 
public service industry to take the high 
road and not the low, if there is a reason- 
able chance that the high road will take 
them home. 

You may, of course, agree with all this 
and yet still maintain that “the manner 
of introduction of tourist fares in Europe 
seems, in retrospect, to have been an act 
of mistimed and uncommercial gene- 
rosity.” But if this judgment is made, as 
it appears to be, solely on the basis of 
the increased losses in 1953, it may 
entirely ignore the time-lags which are 
inevitable in raising the scale of opera- 
tions to a substantially higher plane. 
These time-lags have occurred both on 
the cost side and on the revenue side 
of the operating account. 

On the cost side, the economies which 
may be expected from a higher level of 
activity are not those of large scale but 
essentially those of increased intensity 
of operations. Major economies will 
follow from the use of larger aeroplanes, 
from operating at higher frequency, and 
from the more intensive utilisation of 
terminal facilities. Is it not obvious that 
these economies will take a little time to 
show themselves in the European air- 
line accounts ? 

On the revenue side, there has been a 
distinct time-lag in the response of the 
travelling public to the lower fares 
offered in 1953. The traffic increases, 
though quite large, were not so great as 
might have been expected. Nevertheless, 
there are reports of a continuing high 
rate of traffic increase in 1954 and this 
ought to be recognised as a delayed 
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consequence of the 1953 fare reductions. 

It may be, therefore, that the general 
reduction of the European fare level, 
will, in a slightly longer retrospect, be 
seen to have been an essential step 
towards airline self-sufficiency, and the 
increased: losses of 1953 may be seen as 
no more than a development cost in 
this process. There is much to be said 
for the cautious conclusion of the 1953 
KLM Report that it is yet too early to 
make a judgment about the European 
tourist fares —Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN WHEATCROFT 

London, N.W.11 

[The road to financial self-sufficiency for 
the European airlines is to sell the maximum 
output at economic prices.—EpiTor.] 


Invest in Success 


Sir—By what principle do you designate 
investment in houses as investment in 
“unproductive capital”? Where, in 
your distinction between what is “ pro- 
ductive” and what is “ unproductive,” 
do you draw the line between a vacuum 
cleaner, a house, a private car, a car 
assembly line, a clothing factory and a 
plant for making electric motors which 
we then export to buy food ? If houses 
are unproductive, where do you put the 
works which make the bricks which go 
into the houses ? What is the use of my 
trying to clear the minds of my students 
of Adam Smith’s fallacious distinction 


between productive and unproductive - 


labour if you are simultaneously filling 
them up with a new fallacy about pro- 
ductive and unproductive capital }— 
Yours faithfully, 


R. C. Tress 
University of Bristol 


The Kidbrooke Experiment 


Srr—In the letter from “ Ratepayer” in 
your issue of October 23rd, the sugges- 
tion is made that funds would be diverted 
to Kidbrooke School from other schools. 

I should like to emphasise that no 
diversion of funds has been made nor is 
contemplated. In fact no more money 
has been spent per place on either the 
building or the furnishing or equipment 
of the school than would have been 
spent on four or five smaller schools pro- 
viding the same total number of places. 
At the time the school was originally 
planned the Ministry’s limit was £290 a 
place. Later the limit was reduced to 
£240, and the architect redesigned the 
school with a view to reducing the cost 
to this figure, but the lowest tender, after 
further revision, worked out at £263 a 
place. Now the work has been com- 
pleted, it seems that the whole project, 
including items not covered by the cost 
per place, has been completed for about 
£12,500 less than was expected. 

It should be borne in mind that 
Kidbrooke was the first secondary 
school to be designed for the Council oa 
the Ministry’s reduced standard.—Yours 
faithfully, R. McKinnon Woop 

Chairman of the Education Committee 
County Hall, S.E.1 
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Books & Publications 


Pe a ce eee 
Master Builder of the Nations 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 
By Trygve Lie. 


The Macmillan Company, New_York. 
486 pages. 35s. 

\ AR LIE’S book is like its author: 
Av solid and competent, yet some- 
how unimpressive. The Secretary- 
General once compared his United 


Nations job to the work he did earlier 
as legal adviser to the Norwegian 
trade unions—* mediating, negotiating, 
settling labour disputes ; it’s about the 
same kind of thing”—and certainly 
after 400-odd. pages of fairly vital 
events recorded in a homely pedestrian 
monotone, the reader feels the awful 
similarity acutely.’ Mr Lie has little new 
to say, though he does fill in some odd 
corners of the picture. It is a pity that 
his story is incomplete. Through 
“lack of space and time” he omits any 
reference to Kashmir, Indonesia and the 
former Italian colonies, while spreading 
himself unduly on the _ labyrinthine 
negotiations surrounding his appoint- 
ment and on the building of the United 
Nations headquarters. 

To be fair, the Secretary-General’s 
attachment to his role of master builder 
was largely a reaction from frustration 
in other fields ; he did not see himself 
primarily as an administrator. Articles 
98 and 99 of the Charter gave him con- 
siderably more political power than his 
League predecessors, and he used it as 
extensively as he dared. He pushed 
through, despite cruel modification, his 
sensible proposal for a United Nations 
Field Service ; he tried hard to screw 
a vacillating America and an unco-opera- 
tive Britain to the sticking point of 
carrying out the policy of the United 
Nations in Palestine ; he took part in the 
preliminary attempts to raise the Berlin 
blockade ; he carried his ten-point peace 
proposals to the great power capitals ; 
he delivered a legal opinion firmly in 
favour of the Communist claim to the 
Chinese seat in Uno; and he labelled 
the North Koreans aggressors before the 
Security Council had time to open its 
collective mouth on the subject. 

As Mr Lester Pearson has said, the 
Secretary-General was no cipher; and 
many of these political activities roused 
considerable antagonism. The British, 
for instance, made it repeatedly clear 
that they preferred their Secretaries- 
General, like their civil servants, to 
work in a decent obscurity; and the 
Soviet boycott of Mr Lie after his 
Korean intervention played a large part 
in his decision to resign. 

Yet his faults were ones of character 
and method rather than of motive. A 


little less of the youthful enthusiast 
rushing in where the worldly-wise still 
hesitated, more tact and a deeper 
historical perspective might have gained 
as good results with less pain to the 
Secretary-General and more benefit to 
his organisation. His motive, on the 
other hand, was honest, unchanging and 
right; if he did not put the United 
Nations point of view, there were few 
member states who would. Like cuce- 
reformed drunkards back on the bottle, 
they increasingly preferred to forget— 
and resented being reminded of—the 
rash pledges of total abstinence from 
aggression, exploitation and self-interest 
that they had made in the first fine flush 
of 1945. A mere two years after the 
war it became apparent that the main- 
stream of international effort at peace- 
keeping was being diverted once more 
towards blocs and balances, and that 
Uno, like the League before it, was 
moving into the political doldrums. 
Korea gave it artificial respiration, but 
not for long. It. is this growing dis- 
belief and disinterest in Uno that pro- 
vides the final ironic twist to the tale 
of Mr Trygve Lie; for Without the 
nations’ active goodwill, not even an 


abler Secretary-General could have 
averted the  organisation’s political 
decline. “In The Cause Of Peace” 


makes it clear that, unlike almost anyone 
else of importance in the sorry story, 
he at least did his best. 


Elegy on the ICS 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA: The 
Guardians. 

By Philip Woodruff. 

Fonathan Cape. 385 pages. 25s. 


R PHILIP WOODRUFF has 
shown much art in writing his 
elegy on the Indian Civil Service. He 
has steered midway between the 
anecdotal and the ponderous historical. 
His method has been to present the 
record of the service by means of a great 
many small biographies and character 
sketches of ‘civil servants who were 
notable for what they achieved or were 
typical of a certain period, This is a 
sensible way. The history of a govern- 
ment service is the sum of the 
biographies of its members. 

Mr Woodruff’s present volume des- 
cribes the service from the period just 
after the Mutiny until its transformation 
after independence. An earlier volume 
—which was less vivid—described the 
men who had founded the British Raj. 
By his success Mr Woodruff—like Dr 
Toynbee—may do something to revive 
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the tradition of multi-volume histories. 
It is hard to quarrel with Mr Woodruff’; 
judgments either upon individuals or 
upon the service as a whole. He ; 
biased in favour of his subjects, but on|y 
a little biased. Some of the criticism: 
which have been made are misconceive: 
Why, it has been asked, does he say so 
little about the Governors-General an 
Viceroys, and about some of the soldic:: 
who played so great a part in the hist: 
of British India ? But the book sets «),; 
to deal with the Indian civil servi 
Those who were not members of 
service can play only an accidental | 
in it. Their exclusion is proper 
grounds of logic and art. 

The chief distortion is in the lact 
interest in the Indian members of :) 
service. It is true that Mr Woodr:' 
gives the statistics about Indianisati:: 
But the reader does not have it brouy!:1 
arrestingly before him that in the |ast 
years the Indian element equalled 
size the British element ; nor is he made 
aware of the human qualities of ux 
Indian members and of their social back- 
ground in quite the same way as he is of 
the British, This is a pity because Mr 
Woodruff, who is also a novelist, might 
have made much of this theme, as 
of the perpetuation of the ideas of 
the service by its Indian members in the 
changed circumstances after indepen- 
dence. 

He does not discuss adequately the 
failure of the members of the Anglo- 
Indian community to get themselves 
enlisted in the service in large numbers. 
Mr Woodruff compares the service 
illuminatingly with the bureaucracies of 
other great historic Empires, such as the 
Chinese and Spanish. But what of 
comparisons nearer home, say with the 
Dutch in Indonesia.and the French in 
Indo-China ? 

The book comes at an important 
moment. In a few years’ time there wil! 
not be many people left with an interest 
in defending the service or in represent- 
ing it as it really existed. Quite false 
ideas might have held the field. Mr 
Woodruff was commissioned to write by 
his former colleagues ; and it is perha| 
the final vindication of their skill that 
they—who often had been described as 
philistines—had the sense to put tic 
work into the hands of one of ther 
colleagues who was also a literary arts. 
A service less supple would have p:c- 
ferred to entrust its history to a safe dull 
man, and to have gone down to obscurity 
with him. 


aiso 


Storm Signals in Africa 


MUST WE LOSE AFRICA? 
By Colin Legum. 

W. H. Allen. 264 pages. 16s. 
THE HEART OF AFRICA. 
By Alexander 

Longmans. 495 pages. 21s. 


Ls ptelan these authors, journalists wid: |y 
travelled in Africa, add their wain- 
ings of an impending upheaval to ‘'¢ 
many foreboding prognoses of ‘'¢ 
African situation that have appeaicd 


since the war. Mr Legum’s book '‘ 
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distinguished by a close examination of 
—one had almost said memorial on—the 
constitutional -crisis: in Buganda up to 
the point at which Sir Keith Hancock 
began his office of mediation in Kampala. 
Mr Campbell’s travelogue, while travers- 
ing much of the same ground, is more 
concerned with racial strife in South 
Africa ; it obtains much of its effect from 
, depressing series of reported conversa- 
tions with white settlers, which reveal 
such ignorance, obtuseness and folly 
that the reader can only fear the worst 
from the influence of such folk upon 
-vents. Some of them, however, sound 
most too studded with settlers’ clichés 
) be completely authentic. 
Mr Legum takes the Kabaka crisis as 
1 case-history of the growing crisis of 
confidence between Britain and colonial 
peoples everywhere; though, as he points 
ut, in refusing to co-operate in the 
fevelopment of parliamentary institu- 
tions through the Legislative Council, 
ind in clinging to tribal institutions, the 
Baganda are untypical. Nevertheless he 
sees the collision between the administra- 
yn and the Kabaka as the result of 
‘rowing suspicions of British promises 
transfer power to African hands rather 
than to those of the white settlers. Mr 
[egum hails British policy in West 
\frica and the Sudan, and contrasts its 
dividends with the failure which has 
tended so far the attempt to build 
= ural societies in East and Central 
\f \frica—a failure which, in his view, 
- a Jrives Africans either to atavistic revolt, 
s . ich as Mau Mau, or to sullen conser- 
itism, as in Buganda. This happens 
“ 3 because in his view power is not being 
riven rapidly endugh to the “ African 
e 4 clite” as in West Africa ; such a transfer 
will alone hold the allégiance of this class 
to western values—which is vital, since 
heir power over the masses is out of all 
relation to their numbers. (As a District 
Commissioner said to Mr Campbell: 
3 “It I cannot rule this district with four 
st id policemen, I don’t think I can rule it 
with even four thousand ... omce my 
‘cople have lost their faith in the white 
nan I cannot rule them at all... .”) No 
ne will quarrel with this argument, but 
political _difficulty remains. Mr 
.cgum firmly opposes the Lyttelton solu- 
tion in Kenya as no solution at all; he 
vants a form of multi-racial government 
ich is responsible to common roll 
‘lectorates imposed on the white settlers 
it once. In Uganda he seems largely to 
‘ndorse the political demands put for- 
vard by the Uganda National Congress. 
Mr Legum champions the Kabaka’s 
iuse, arguing that the Lukiko reforms 
: astituted (rightly because from progres- 
ive motives) by Sir Andrew Cohen 
rendered the Kabaka largely dependent 
n the advice of his ministers and hence 
ut him in an impossible position 
‘is-d-uts the British and the treaty of 
(900. The British are up against the non 
possumus of the Baganda, not just of the 


Oe tee a ee 
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jely \abaka—and Sir Keith | Hancock’s 
rrne mission constitutes at least a partial 
a ‘dmission of that argument. The exact 
the degree of truth in it may emerge more 
sed ‘ully from his report. But the implica- - 
ia ‘on of Mr Legum’s argument—that the 


Kabaka was not to blame and that the 
Governor misunderstood the whole posi- 
tion—will not convince everybody. 
However this may be, Mr Legum does 
his best to be scrupulously fair to every- 
body, including Sir Andrew in the 
Uganda imbroglio and the white settlers 
in East and Central Africa. Mr Camp- 
bell seems to suggest that the whites are 
in no mood to listen to the voice of 
reason—and certainly not to Mr 
Legum’s ; and it may be that Mr Legum 
in turn overestimates the capacity of the 
“black élite” to wieli the much 
increased powers in East and Central 
Africa which he would apparently give 
them right away. But reasonable solu- 
tions must be sought, and Mr Legum 
is at least constructive. His suggestions 
—notably those relating to parliamen- 


tary control of colonial affairs—merit 
detailed scrutiny. 


Recollected in Tranquillity 


HUMAN BEHAVIOUR IN THE CON- 
CENTRATION CAMP. 

By Elie A. Cohen. 

Jonathan Cape. 311 pages. 18s. 


NE section of this fascinating book 

describes the ill-designed and largely 
futile experiments which the German 
doctors carried out on their prisoners. 
The doctors do not seem to have realised 
that they were observers of a far more 
interesting experiment on the vastest 
scale ; a demonstration of the immense 
powers of adaptation possessed by the 
human frame and mind. As the author 
remarks : 


I would never have thought that a man 
who was given very inadequate nourish- 
ment, who was insufficiently clothed, who 
slept little, who lived in the worst possible 
hygienic circumstances and, moreover, 
was exposed to all conditions of the 
weather, would still be able to perform 
heavy physical labour. , .. 

Yet such men survived “ death marches,” 
seldom became mad and very rarely 
committed suicide, Unless actually 
starving they were capable of acting 
altruistically, and “incredible as it may 
seem .. . laughter was often heard in the 
camps.” 

This hopeful demonstration seems to 
have been the one good thing to have 
come out of the camps—little enough as 
it is to put in the scale against al) the 
destruction, suffering and horror. 

Dr Cohen, a Dutch physician, survived 
two and a half years in several concen- 
tration camps including sixteen months 
in Auschwitz, where his family were 
exterminated in the gas chambers. After 
giving an account of the organisation of 
the camp and of his own experiences 
there, he goes on to his main purpose: 
a study of the psychology of the prisoners 
and the several stages of adjustment 
through which they passed, if they sur- 
vived ; and a study of the state of mind 
of the SS guards who had charge of 
them. 

The framework he employs is psycho- 
analytical. This has many advantages 
and enables him to account satisfactorily, 
among other things, for “the curious 
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From the Government Bookshop 


British Airways 
British European Airways 
Report and Accounts for 1953-54. 


(H.C.265) 5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 
British Overseas Airways 
Cerporation 


Report and Accounts for 1953-54. 
(H.C.266) 3s. 6d. (by post 3s. 8d.) 


Exporting to the 
United States 
of America 


A comprehensive and invaluable 
guide to the highly competitive 
United States market. (Revised 
edition.) 3s. 6d. (by post 3s. 8d.) 


Digest of 
Colonial Statistics 


Provides the latest information 
about the economic position of the 
Colonial territories and their demo- 
graphy. 

Bi-monthly 5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 
Annual subscription 31s. 6d. post free 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 
423 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Post 
Orders: P.O. Box 569 London, S.E.1); 3a 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, 
Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birming- 
ham, 3; 1 St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff; 
Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester 
Street, Belfast; 
or through any bookseller 





study of economic history.”’ 


The Times 
“ A land-mark in the evolution ef 


business histories.”’ 


Times Weekly Review 


THE HISTORY OF 


UNILEVER 


A Study in Economic Growth 


and Social Change 
by CHARLES WILSON 


“ A book that will be read with as 
much interest by the general reader as 


in the academic and commercial 


world.” Manchester Guardian 


“ Industrial history of a sparkling 
freshness, clearly destined to become 


a classic in management- training. 
The general reader will be fascinated 


by his account of what lies behind 


great enterprise in industry.” 


Time and Tide 


“ This is a work of rare quality. The 
author and the team of collaborators 


to whom he pays generous tribute 


have set a standard of business 


history that will be difficult to follow.” 
Statist 


Illustrated, Two vols. 45s. net per set. 
CASSELL 
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Germany’s 
Comeback in the 
World Market 


LUDWIG ERHARD, the German 
Minister for Economics. 2i1s. 


Economic Doctrine 
and Method 


JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER, 
Translated by Dr. R. Aris. “ The 
translation of these four essays on the 
development of economic thought, is 
a testimony to the late Professor 
Schumpeter’s power in the analysis of 
economic thinking.”—The Financial 
Times. 15s. 


° 
Value, Capital and Rent 
KNUT WICKSELL. This authorised 
translation of Wicksell’s first important 
work, Uberwert, Kapital und Rente, 
meets a need which has long been felt 


by economists. 
Full bibliography 18s. 


Jeremy Bentham’s 
Economic Writings 
Vol. 3 


Dr. W. STARK. This third volume, 
which is to conclude this critical 
edition of Jeremy Bentham’s economic 

collects all his relevant 


writings, 
manuscripts written in and after oe 
s, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 Museum St., Londen, W.C.1 





absence of hate which the prisoners felt 
for their gaolers, even after their release. 
Nevertheless this framework and its 
language will often baffle the ordinary 
reader, and there are digressions upon 
porely theoretical issues. The book, 
moreover, was written as a thesis for a 
doctorate. Almost every page contains 
references to an extensive bibliography, 
and there are numerous footnotes. 


In spite of these drawbacks the book 
is more than readable. It is engrossing. 
The author’s experiences, his insight and 
his powers of ébservation and cool des- 
cription combine to make it so. Horrors 
abound, of course, and those with weak 
stomachs should not embark on the 
book. But much more of it is concerned 
with such topics as—to choose two 
from an abundance—the effects of 
hunger “completely overpowering, ‘spar- 
ing nothing and no one,” and the strange 
plasticity of the moral values or con- 
science of those German doctors who 
were mature before Hitler came to 
power. 


The Happy Shop 


MENTAL HEALTH AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. 

Edited by Thomas M. Ling. 

H. K. Lewis. 284 pages. 21s. 


HE fourteen chapters of this book 

have been written by nine authors, 
all of whom are, or have been, lecturers 
at the Roffey Park Institute. The 
institute, which is attached to an indus- 
trial rehabilitation centre for cases of 
neurotic illness, provides short residen- 
tial courses of instruction in the socio- 
medical problems of industry. Since it 
was opened in 1947 3,000 people have 
attended it, including doctors, social 
workers, disablement rehabilitation 
officers, personnel managers and those 
concerned with industrial management. 
This volume will make an outline of the 
teaching there available to a wider 
public. 

‘The layman would do well to begin 
with the penultimate chapter, in which 
the editor ably surveys the results of 
past and more recent research. Here 
will be found a summary, for example, 
of Elton Mayo’s famous Hawthorne 
experiments. He demonstrated con- 
vincingly that subtle factors of satisfac- 
tion in work, relationships between 
members of a group of workers, pres- 
tige and wage differentials could be 
more important in influencing output 
than the physical conditions of work, 
the lighting, ventilation and so forth, 
even than the actual wages paid. It is 
the results of such research’ that have 
forced those concerned with manage- 
ment in industry to pay more regard 
than formerly to human factors, to the 
behaviour of human beings in groups 
and to emotional satisfaction in work. 
The psychiatrist and his non-medical 
colleague have been called into con- 
sultation to help with pressing pro- 
blems of social and economic import- 
ance ; they have not, as has sometimes 
been said, wilfully invaded spheres out- 
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side their own from meddlesome or 
grandiose motives. 

The other chapiers of this loosely- 
knit book deal with such topics a: 
incentives, absenteeism, group relation- 
ships, selection, aggression, the psycho- 
logical effects of illness, the physical 
environment of work, and the jobs of 
the industrial medical officer and the 
personnel officer. If one is too simple, 
another too uncritically enthusiastic. 
and another too full of the kind of 
jargon of which “Group Tension: 
Project” is a fair example, none is tox 
abstruse for the layman to understand. 
In a particularly thoughtful essay on 
“Society and Work” it is refreshing to 
read Professor Lloyd Davies’s opinion 
of “positive health.” “Human beings 
who are in a ‘ state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being’ are sick. 
Their sickness is one of emotional 
sterility.” That needed saying. 


Shorter Notice 


JOHN LOCKE: ESSAYS ON THE 
LAWS OF NATURE. 

Edited by W. von Leyden. 

Oxford University Press. 303 pages. 35s. 


In 1947 the great Lovelace Collection of 
Locke's. letters and papers was purchased 
by the Bodleian Library. Mr von Leyden, 
who has an unrivalled knowledge of this 
collection, shows that the range and nature 
of this new material make it possible to 
rewrite Locke’s biography and to trace the 
development and sources of this thought in 
considerable detail, In this volume Mr von 
Leyden prints the Latin text of eight essays 
on the law of nature, written by Locke in 
about 1664, the valediqtory speech which 
Locke gave as Censor of Moral Philosophy 
at Christ Church in 1664, and a transcrip- 
tion of the shorthand entries on philo- 
sophical subjects in Locke’s journal for 1676. 

These essays on the law of nature were 
summarised and discussed some years ago 
by Mr Gough in his “ John Locke’s Political 
Philosophy ” ; but those interested in Locke 
and seventeenth-century thought will be 
grateful for the full text and for Mr von 
Leyden’s scholarly and critical introduction. 
Critics of Locke have always been puzzled 
by the confidence with which he appealed 
to the law of nature as an ultimate moral 
law in his published works and his refusal 
to explain this law in any detail. Mr von 
Leyden now makes it possible to under- 
stand Locke’s intellectual embarrassments 
and the changes in his outlook and interests. 

The bulk of the Lovelace Collection and 
the haphazard way in which it has been 
used in the past appear to rule out any 
prospects of systematic publication. It is to 
be hoped that Mr von Leyden will now go 
on to give us the fuller study of Locke which 
the new material allows and for which he 's 
80 admirably equipped. 


Books Received 


A New PATTERN FOR A TiRED WORLD. 
By Louis Bromfield. Cassell. 320 pages, 
6s. 


Economic Activity ANALYSIS. 

Edited by Oskar Morgenstern. New York : 
John Wiley and Sons. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 572 pages. 54s. 


Focus On Roap ACCIDENTS. 
By Barbara Preston. Public Affairs News 
Service. 79 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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Whats inacar.... 


In your car steel sheet surrounds you. 
When you go by train, by bus, by coach, you 
go in steel sheet. For steel sheet plays more 
parts than you may realise. 

It is the steel of today — and tomorrow. 
And it is the steel that John Summers makes. 


At Shotton, steel sheet — mile after mile of , 


it — rolls out unendingly. And production 
grows. In 10 years it has doubled; and soon 
more than a million ingot tons will roll out 
from these works each year. 

John Summers is a firm with a family 
tradition three generations old; and a future 
that is bright with promise. 


John Summers & Sons Ltd. 


THE STEEL SHEET MAKERS SHOTTON, CHESTER 
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ARE DETERGENTS HERE 

















TO STAY? 


Six years ago, we at Monsanto asked our- 
selves this question. Our answer : ever- 


increasing production of ALKYL BENZENE ! 


e 


be 


PUBLIC DEMAND for detergent washing powders 
has grown rapidly in recent years. Will this trend 
continue? Monsanto is convinced that it will. 
The detergent manufacturer has had Monsanto 
support from the beginning. Several years 
ago, Monsanto established large-scale 
production of ALKYL BENZENE, basis from 
which nyost modern detergents are derived. 
A considerable investment in plant and 
research has been made in the service of this 
industry. Output has been stepped up stage 
by stage, together with parallel improve- 
ments in production technique and quality. 
Today, Monsanto is still the only producer 
of British-made Alkyl Benzene; and production 

capacity ensures ample raw-material support for 

the detergent manufacturer now and in the future. 
Monsanto’s Alkyl Benzene (tetra propylene benzene) is of 
the highest quality. From it, the detergent manufacturer 
can expect: quicker processing ; a whiter finished product ; 

a finished product with reduced tendency to sticking. If you 

are interested in the manufacture of detergents on a com- 
mercial scale, consult Monsanto about ALKYL BENZENE. 





ALKYL BENZENE—MONSANTO 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
33 Victoria Station House, 

Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 

and at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2 
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President to 


S the election campaign goes into its last week, the 
Republicans are making imaginative use of the special 
political advantages which are available to a party in office. 
[he President has never, it is said, cut so effective a figure 
n public as when on Monday night he presided over the 
Cabinet meeting which was the first ever to be televised. 
[(t heard Mr Dulles explain how, with Sir Anthony Eden, 
to whom he gave generous credit, he had united Europe, 
On the same night the President went to a “ non-partisan ” 
gathering armed with the outcome of a weekend of frantic 
revolution by the electronic brain which works out the 
3 unemployment figures: the answe. for October, which 
] would otherwise not have been given until after the election, 
was a total of only 2,700,000 unemployed, a drop of over 
400,000 in a month. If the Republicans had a normal 
margin to spare, they might be saved from defeat by their 
President ; but it will bea sensational political achievement 
if he can prevent even a slight erosion of their strength— 
and that would be enough to put them in the minority in 
Congress. ; 

For, with both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives already almost evenly balanced, the Republicans 
cannot afford the losses habitually suffered by the party in 
power in mid-term congressional elections, when there is 
4 no presidential contest to draw voters to the polls. In such 
9 years it is the discontented who put their protests on the 
; ballot papers ; the satisfied stay at home. This explains 
why it is the Republicans who are now concerned about 

i¢ widespread apathy among voters, which the President 
umself has just officially recognised ; it used to be Demo- 

ratic working men and women who did not bother to vote. 
Sut the Republicans are by far the smaller party and to 
win they must attract votes from outside ; according to the 
itest Gallup poll, 46 per cent of the electorate considers 
self Democratic, 20 per cent independent, and only 34 per 

‘nt Republican. 

Many people argue that the unusually deep apathy this 

ar results not from satisfaction, but from disenchantment 

ith the Republican record and with the low level on which 
ne campaign is being fought. Election speeches, whether 

m the Vice-President or a candidate for the local school 

ard, have concentrated far too often on past scandals 
nd—even though Senator McCarthy himself has been 
‘fled by a yawn—on Communist infiltration into govern- 
vent under the Democrats ; constructive comments have 
oeen noticeable for their absence. 

If this assessment is sound, then it was certainly an in- 
‘piration to bring the Cabinet to the people: undesirable 


| American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


the Rescue ? 


as such an extension of open diplomacy openly arrived at 
may be, and unrealistic as was the televised meeting, it 
countered effectively the Democratic charge that Republican 
foreign policy has been “ fumbling ” and it dramatised the 
success of the Republican Administration’s work for peace. 
Dazzled by being put on such intimate terms with the 
Cabinet, voters may forget that international co-operation 
is one item in the Eisenhower programme that would not 
be hampered by a Democratic Congress. 


* 


The equally unprecedented advance announcement of 
the unemployment figures indicates, if the electronic brain 
has not been over-optimistic in its hurry, that there has 
been a more than seasonal fall. Most of the other encour- 
aging figures that have been pouring out lately are explained 
by the usual autumn rise in economic activity, which has if 
anything come a little late this year. But the drop in 
unemployment gives immediate and practical reality to the 
President’s prediction—first made by the unpolitical head 
of his Council of Economic Advisers—that the United 
States is entering on another period of expansion. Mr 
Eisenhower forecast an increase in national output which 
within ten years would mean on an average an extra $3,000 
for every American family; and he implied that these 
dollars would not be of the inflationary kind offered by the 
Democrats, but would have a stable buying power. This 
counter-attack on the opposition’s argument that the Repub- 
licans have introduced an era of economic stagnation has 
particular relevance to those close contests which will 
decide néxt Tuesday’s result, for nearly all of these contests, 
whether for Senate or House, are in places where unem- 
ployment and falling incomes have been severely resented. 

That President Eisenhower’s popularity is still a sub- 
stantial Republican asset has been illustrated throughout 
this campaign by the care with which the Democrats have 
kept their hands off him—or rather have tried to keep a 
hand on his coattails. But it remains to be seen whether 
the last minute appearance of the. President carrying the 
ball for the Republican team, instead of merely leading 
the cheering from the sidélines, will be enough to bring 
out on the Republican side the independents and the 
Democrats who voted for him in 1952, but not for any 
congressional candidate except perhaps a Democratic one. 
At least a Democratic victory this year is not now quite so 
Certain as it seemed a week ago to almost all the pundits 
and pollsters. 
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The 
1954 Election 


Polling Day.—Tuesday, November 
2nd, except in Maine which has already 
elected 1 Republican Senator, 3 Re- 
publican Representatives and a Demo- 
cratic Governor. 





To be elected.—432 US Representa- 
tives and 37 Senators from 34 states. 
to become the Eighty-fourth Congress, 
33 State Governors and numerous state 
and local officials and judges. 


The House of Representatives.— 
About 60 Republican seats and about 
140 Democratic seats are considered 
safe—there is no opposition in 85 of 
them—leaving about 230 on which the 
result depends. A majority is 218; 
therefore the Democrats need capture 
only about one-third of the doubtful 
seats to win. Interest centres on the 
85 seats in 31 states which were won 
by a majority of § per cent or less in 
1952. 


The Senate-—33 Republicans, 24 
Democrats and the Independent, 
Senator Wayne Morse, who is to vote 
with the Democrats, are not up for re- 
election until 1956 or 1958. Six Re- 
publican seats, in addition to Maine, 
are considered safe and 14 Democratic 
(all but Rhode Island in the South). 
This leaves 17 seats on which control 
of the Senate depends. Since the cast- 
ing vote of the Republican Vice-Presi- 
dent would cancel out the Democratic 
vote of Senator Morse, either party will 
have a bare majority if it holds 48 seats. 
The Democrats therefore need to win 
to ol of the 17 doubtful seats—some 
much more doubtful than others—or 
the Republicans 8. At present 9 are 
held by Republicans and 8 by 
Democrats. 


State Governors.—At present there 
are 28 Republican Governors and 20 
Democratic. 
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Where Economics Count 


Illinois 
HE outcome of this election campaign, as far as the 
midwestern states of Ohio, Indiana and [Illinois are 
concerned, turns on whether the national spokesmen of the 
Republican party, captained by the Vice-President, Mr 
Nixon, can substitute a straight vote of confidence for 
President Eisenhower for the complex pattern of local 
ersonalities, issues and habits that normally determine the 
results of mid-term elections—those in the years when the 
Presidency is not at stake. Mr Nixon’s task is not an eas, 
me. He has to persuade American voters to abandon their 
herished prerogative of picking and choosing among the 
-andidates, however superficial may be the basis on which 
their merit is assessed, for the sake of a President 
who, exceptionally popular as he is, will in any case stay 
in office for another two years. The attempt could 
boomerang: many Americans brought up in a political 
atmosphere of checks and balances and lax party discipline 
may well féel that, with a safe, distinguished man in the 
White House, they can afford to send the more liberal 
candidates to Congress. It is not difficult in Illinois to find 
people who think “ President Eisenhower is doing a very 
wonderfui job” and who intend to vote for Senator Paul 
Douglas, the incumbent Democrat who is seeking re- 
election. 

This Illinois Senate seat is one the Republicans hope to 
win ; in Ohio there is another, and there the Republican 
chances are better. In each of these states there are three 
seats in the House of Representatives which the Democrats 
think they might capture, while in Indiana there are four. 
Everywhere the issues which the Democrats are stressing 
are economic and fiscal—all the more so since recent 
diplomatic developments have somewhat frustrated their 
intention of denouncing Mr Dulles for “alienating our 
allies.” The American economy as a whole has remained 
remarkably stable since last April, at a high level of activity, 
compared with any year except 1953. But, concealed by 
the averages, there remain local areas of distress. In these 
the unemployed proportion of the labour force has been 
well above the nationwide 5 per cent ; many more workers 
have been without the overtime or second job on which they 
relied to build up their earnings. The income of one class 
of the community especially conscious of its status in 
relation to the rest—the farmers—is continuing steadily to 
fall. Among people still economically affected by such 
recession as there has been, Democrats are likely to gain 
‘rom having been wrong in their prediction that it would 
be much more severe. There are many such people in these 
hree states, all of which have important industrial concen- 


trations round the Great Lakes and substantial numbers of 
farmers farther south. 


* 


The standard task of the Democratic campaign manager 
is to induce the largest possible number of voters in urban 
counties, which are usually Democratically inclined, to go 
to the polls in order to outweigh the normal Republican 
majority in the rural and suburban areas. The Democratic 
Strategy in this election is to attack the equation at both 
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ends: to stir up the industrial workers and their wives by 
talking about the preferential treatment given to “ big 
business ” by the Republican Administration, both through 
tax concessions and through “ giveaways” of national 
resources ; and to whittle away at the farmers’ Republican 
allegiance by denouncing the policy of flexible agricultural 
price supports and the cuts made, in the name of economy, 
in the soil conservation and rural electrification programmes. 
In Indiana a former Democratic Secretary of Agriculture 
is campaigning up and down the state, disputing line by line 
and almost word by word the President’s claims on behalf 
of his farming policy. In southern Illinois Senator Douglas 
has on his side the fact that this area contains a large 
number of subsistence farmers who are critically affected 
by any drop in the support prices fixed by the government 
and, moreover, that a long drought has already brought 
widespread distress. 

It is possible that all these local considerations will be 
swept away in the last week of the campaign by a wave of 
loyalty to the President. Three main claims are being 
hammered home on his behalf: that he has kept the nation 
at peace; that he has “restored the dignity of his high 
office” and shown himself alert to the danger of Com: 
munist infiltration of the government ; and that, by a sound 
fiscal policy, he has brought about a smoother transition 
from war to peace than the United States has achieved in 
the past. Ironically enough, the greatest symbol of con- 
fidence in the President would be the triumph of Mr Joseph 
Meek, who is opposing Senator Douglas and who is 
somewhat of an embarrassment to the more progressive 
Republicans. For at one time or another Mr Meck, a 
professional lobbyist for the retail trade interests, has 
opposed almost every form of social legislation and in his 
sweeping denunciations of “ socialism” he includes, at 
least by implication, many of the items on the President’s 
“ middle-of-the-road ” programme of which Mr Eisenhower 
has declared himself most proud. But a victory in Illinois 
is one which the Republicans can hardly do without if ee 
are to secure control of the Senate, 


Liberals in Danger 


- 


New fersey _ 
N this election campaign many of the men who have 
given practical meaning to the term “liberal Republi- 
canism ” are fighting for their political lives in a group of 
states which stretches from Kentucky, on the borders of 
the solidly Democratic South, through New Jersey, to 
Massachusetts, on the borders of equally solidly Republican 
New England. The future strength and influence of 
liberalism in the Republican party, and thus probably the 
actual survival of the party, depends largely on the success 
or failure of these candidates. One of the weaknesses of 
this progressive faction, its lack not only of a real leader 
but even of a frank label, is illustrated here in New Jersey 
where Mr Clifford Case, the Republican candidate for the 
Senate, describes his liberal political philosophy as “ en- 
lightened conservatism.” But this euphemism does not 
conceal the unusually clear and unpleasant demonstration 
which the state is giving of the warfare within the Republi- 
can party. 
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For in New Jersey, a Republican state which has not 
sent a Democrat to the Senate since 1936, Mr Case should 
not be having any trouble at all against his Democratic 
opponent, Representative Charles Howell. Yet Mr Case 
is judged to be in serious danger of defeat and it is because 
he is having trouble with the ultra-conservatives in his own 
party. They accuse Mr Case of having voted, when he 
was a member of the House of Representatives, according 
to the prescriptions of Americans for Democratic Action, 
a leftist splinter from the Democratic party. More recently, 
he has been the target of a typical example of McCarthyism. 
It was alleged against him that his sister, Miss Adelaide 
Case, was a member of a pro-Communist group. This was 
a case of mistaken identity, but Mr Case dealt only ineptly 
with it. He established the mistake in identity, but in a 
television and radio appearance he also acknowledged, un- 
necessarily, that his sister had once been a member of a 
“ jeft-wing study group.” 

New Jersey is one of the few states where McCarthyism 
is an issue. Mr Case still suffers from the sullen antipathy 
of local Republican leaders because of his gratuitous 
announcement early in the campaign that, if elected Senator, 
he would vote to deprive Mr McCarthy of the chairmanship 
of his investigating committee. Both Mr Case and Mr 
Howell have declared their distaste for Mr McCarthy, but 
there is a third candidate in the field, running on an out- 
right pro-McCarthy basis, a pig farmer and saloon keeper 
who feels his candidacy is good for business at his bar. 
In his county, which is strategically important, he may 
take votes from the Democrat, Mr Howell, and thus con- 
ceivably help to elect Mr Case. Such are the ironies of 
the liberal struggle. 


* 


In neighbouring Delaware, Representative Herbert War- 
burton is fighting for a Senate seat against the doggedly 
pedestrian and conservative Democratic incumbent, Senator 
Allen Frear, Jr. Mr Warburton is not a guaranteed jewel 
im the liberal crown, but he is young, and different, and 
pro-Eisenhower in most ways, and from the standpoint of 
the President, it would be a good thing if he were elected. 
Across the river from New Jersey, in New York, a compli- 
cated situation is developing ; Senator Irving Ives is running 
for the Governorship against Mr Averell Harriman. This 
means that Mr Ives will continue in the Senate if he loses 
or, if he wins, will be replaced by a man appointed by 
the present Governor, Mr Thomas Dewey. So, as far as 
the Senate is concerned, the liberal faction of the Republi- 
can party can scarcely lose in New York. But the situation 
is not that simple. If Mr Ives is defeated in his bid for 
Governor, the conservative, even reactionary, elements in 
the party all over the country will be in possession of new, 
strong, arguments for the case, which they have been press- 
ing since 1948, against the Dewey contention that the 
Republicans in order to win elections must offer the people 
something better than a high rate of interest on investments. 

To the north, in Massachusetts, Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall, another Republican liberal, although sometimes 
a cautious one, is having a difficult contest against Mr Foster 
Furcolo and could go down. To the south, in Kentucky, 
one more Republican liberal who came in on the Eisenhower 
tide in 1952, Senator John Sherman Cooper, a youngish 
man of the world, is defending his seat against a former 
Senator and a former Vice-President, Mr Alben Barkley. 
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There are two questions. here: Can Mr Cooper again attra: 
enough Democratic and independent votes to win, and 
the beloved Mr Barkley too old to serve? He will +. 
77 soon and he is constantly reminding voters th.; 
Sir Winston Churchill is older and still-“ doing a yo. 
job”; he also mentions the German Chancellor, H. 
Adenauer, Goethe, Noah, and Methusaleh as older nx 
who did not lack accomplishment. But when these ary: 
ments have been heard; what still matters most to ; 
country as a whole is whether the excellent Mr—Coop::. 
and the other Republican liberals who are in danger, ; 
te return to the Senate to help President Eisenhower m.! 
over his party in his own image. 


Close Contests 


South Bend, Indiana 


¢¢ TF) RADEMAS against Crumpacker ” is not a Dickensian 
lawsuit, but one of the close contests that will decid 
which party controls the next House of Representatives. ‘[h¢ 
Third District of Indiana covers four counties ; three, largc!\ 
agricultural but with some industry, are ruled locally by thx 
Republicans and one, with the industrial centre of South 
Bend and the bulk of the population, by the Democrats. [n 
1952 the young Republican Congressman, Mr Shepard 
Crumpacker, was elected for a second term by a majori'y 
of 19,600 out of a total poll of 196,000. This time he « 
challenged by an even younger Democrat, Mr John 
Brademas, a Rhodes scholar who left Oxford a year ago. 
South Bend is dominated by the Studebaker automobi! 
plant which, at peak production in 1951, employed 23.00: 
workers but, six months ago, was shut down temporarily. |! 
the election had been held then, no one doubts-that the 
Democrats would have won. But since then the compan, 
has struggled back into the market, for a time at least, aficr 
being squeezed out by the competition between the two 
giants of the industry, the General Motors Corporation and 
the Ford Company. Now, on the eve of the election, it has 
begun overtime operations for the first time this year. | 
employees will still be Democratic but will they now 
angry enough to vote ? The Democratic party worker: 
this one county are certain to win the local offices they cove! : 


2”) 


will they make the extra effort needed to bring out enous) 


voters to give their congressional candidate the 10, 
majority he must have in South Bend if he is to counter 15¢ 
large Republican vote in the other three counties ? 

One of the points being made by the Democrats in 1) 
national campaign has a special application in South Benc : 
the Republican cuts in the defence budget, excessive in 2”) 
case according to the Democrats, have resulted in the c: 
centration of military contracts in the hands of a few > '¢ 
firms, notably the General Motors Corporation, to the det" 
ment of smaller companies—Studebaker, for example. Ao’ 
it was a gift from the gods to Mr Brademas when the forme: 
president of General Motors, in his present capacity «s 
Secretary of Defence, drew his unfortunate comparis:” 
between unemployed automobile workers and dogs. 

Mr Crumpacker was, not surprisingly, the first Republic." 
to make a public demand for the Secretary’s resignation 4! 
his response to Studebaker’s difficulties was a demand 1). 
its giant competitors be investigated for possible violat« 
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of the anti-trust laws. When the Democrats accuse him of 
voting against the President's foreign aid programme, Mr 
Crumpacker explains that this was because the emphasis had 


: shifted from economic to military assistance. He does not 
believe in straining the economies of unsettled countries like 
France and Italy in order to sustain a greater military effort 


than they can afford, he doubts the wisdom of rearming 
Germany and believes the Russians have not attacked because 
the United States possesses atomic weapons, rather than 
because there are allied forces in Europe. 
This is in fact a contest between an intelligent liberal and 
, thoughtful conservative, who sadly admits that socialism is 
wly stealing over the United States. Mr Crumpacker is 
1c of the unexpectedly large number of people in American 
politics who do not look very comfortable shaking every- 
vody’s hand. He is fighting mainly on the general record 
{ President Eisenhower—as are, rather less logically, the 
-epublican candidates for judge, sheriff, county assessor and 
erything else. Here, as all over the country, peace, tax 
luctions, the decentralisation of government and 
‘ prosperity without blood in it” are the main claims put 
‘ward by the Republicans to the sympathy of the voters. 
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Dayton, Ohio 
In another close contest, in the Third District of Ohio, 
f the main tactic of the Democratic candidate, Mr Talbot, is 
t to taunt his opponent, the present Representative, Mr Paul 
Schenck, with his opposition to such items in President 
Eisenhower’s programme as greater freedom of trade. Mr 
schenck replies by accusing the Democrats of wanting to 
undermine the American workers’ high standard of living. 
He makes audiences of Republican faithfuls shiver with the 
prospect that free trade would reduce Dayton to a “ ghost 
town” and ends with the warning that, if they vote for 
\ir Talbot and others who hold his views, “ all the hatred, 
class strife, misery and chaos of Europe will not be long 
in coming.” Mr Schenck has two other arguments for high 
tariffs: that “ the Communists believe in free trade,” and 
i the late and allegedly disloyal Harry Dexter White 
tked for it. 
rhe Third District of Ohio consists of three industrial 
vns and some farming land. Its political allegiance usually 
rotates between the party in office in the presidential elec- 
| year and the party in opposition in the mid-term 
ccction. Mr Schenck was the first Congressman for a 
long time to receivea second consecutive term when Presi- 
Eisenhower’s victory in 1952 helped him to stay in 
| a majority of under 5,000 out of a total poll of 220,000. 
lalbot’s victory this time is, however, not thought to 
certain, partly because of his rather colourless personality 
ani partly because industry in the district is so diversified 
thit there is little unemployment. 
_ But one local firm is in trouble—a bicycle business, which 
i sullering from foreign, mainly British, competition. 
his helps to explain why Mr Schenck is attacking 
_ > trade, but there is a longer term motive: Republicans 
Ohio are trying to use the fear of foreign competition as 
. means of detaching local trade unionists from the political 
line of the Congress of Industrial Organisations, which is 
™ xing Democrats in this election. This attempt is having 
some success: six well-known labour leaders have published 


a ‘etter in the local paper repudiating their unions’ endorse-_ 
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ment of Mr Talbot, on account of his views about tariffs. . 


Ironically enough, the Dayton Chamber of Commerce’s 
handbook makes a special point of urging export industries 
to come to the town because its share of foreign trade is 
above the average. As usual the one business that is being 
hurt by international commerce is arousing far more political 
attention than the others which rely on it. 


Taft’s Successor 


Ohio 

WO Senate seats which the Republicans are expected 

to lose next week are in Nevada and Wyoming ; both 
are normally Democratic but, when the incumbent Senator 
died, a Republican was in each case appointed to fill the 
vacancy until this autumn’s election. In Ohio the opposite 
happened: when Senator Taft died last year, the Demo- 
cratic Governor, Mr Lausche, sent a Democrat, Mr Burke, 
to Washington to represent this normally Republican state. 
Senator Burke is now running for election to fill the last 
two years of Mr Taft’s term and, rather unexpectedly, 
there seems a chance that he will win. 

Mr Burke is little known outside Cleveland, where he 
was mayor before becoming Senator. His opponent, Mr 
George Bender, the Republican political boss in Cleveland, 
was for six terms a Congressman-at-large, which meant that 
he campaigned every two years over the whole state ; he is 
well known but not much respected. Mr Burke is not a very 
compelling candidate and made a slow start, but is new 
putting to full use the damaging and contemptuous remarks 
made about Mr Bender by his fellow-Republicans when 
he was fighting them for his party’s nomination. The result 
may turn on the respective pulling power of the coattails 
of President Eisenhower and of the popular Governor 
Lausche, who is running for a fifth term and seems certain 
to get it. Many Ohioans who wouid normally vote for 
nothing but Republican candidates enjoy the sensation of 
broad-mindedness which goes with choosing a Democrat 
for Governor: Mr Lausche is an extremely independent- 
minded Democrat, who pays little heed to the ordinary 
political demands of his party. 

Ohio still seems to be politically stunned by the death 
of Mr Taft and to many people neither of the senatorial 
candidates seems a worthy successor. Little was heard 
about foreign policy in the state until Senator Knowland 
came there to campaign against Mr Attlee. The man who 
succeeded Mr Taft as Republican leader in the Senate said 
he was “ never so shocked in his life” as when he heard 
that a man who “ under the Parliament system can become 
Prime Minister of Britain overnight ” wanted to hand over 
94 million free people on Formosa to the Communists. 


Whose Bias? 


Wee the US Attorney in charge of the 
proséciition for perjury of Mr Owen Lattimore, the 
Far Basler expert who once advised the Democratic 
tion, demanded that Judge Youngdahl should 
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disqualify himself from hearing the case, on the grounds 
that he was biased in Mr Lattimore’s favour, many 
observers felt that the bias lay in Mr Rover’s determination 
to have Mr.Lattimore tried at all costs. For it was Mr 
Youngdahl who dismissed the basic count on which Mr 
Rover’s original case rested, the charge that Mr Lattimore 
had lied when he told a Senate committee that he had never 
been a Communist “ sympathiser.” This, ruled Mr Young- 
dahl, and he was upheld in the Court of Appeals, was too 
vague a charge on which to bring a man to trial. Instead of 
contesting the ruling by an appeal to the Supreme Court, 
Mr Rover obtained a new indictment, accusing Mr Latti- 
more of lying when he denied that he had been a “ follower 
of the Communist line.” Since it seems probable that to 
Judge Youngdahl “follower” may seem as vague a term 
as “sympathiser,” it is easy to understand, if not to excuse, 
Mr Rover’s desire to have the case heard by another judge. 

It is possible that, if left to himself, Judge Youngdahl 
might have preferred to stand down. But once Mr Rover 
had taken the almost ‘unprecedented step, as far at least as 
a government attorney is concerned, of trying to discredit 
the judiciary, another and supposedly independent branch 
of the government, the question became one of principle 
and Judge Youngdahl had no alternative: but to refuse: to 
disqualify himself. It is permissible, however, to regret that, 
in his justified indignation at the attack on his impartiality, 
he used such emotional terms as “ virulent” and “ scan- 
dalous ” to rebuke Mr Rover. It is not. yet known whether 
the Government will appeal against Judge Youngdahl’s 
refusal to withdraw. If it does not, he will presumably hear 
the latest case against the unfortunate Mr. Lattimore. and 
wil] have to prove by his deeds that Mr Rover’s accusations 


were groundless. In these circumstarices, can Judge Yournig-" 


dah! now be sure that he will in practice be able to hear: this 
case with an entirely objective mind-? 


Delinquent Comics 


ARENTS and teachers who are concerned about the 

effect apon children of “ horror ” comics will welcome 
the news that they are being brought under control in the 
United States, where they orginated. The newly created 
Comics Magazine Association of America, which claims as 
members 90 per cent of the important publishers in the 
industry, has appointed its own censor, Mr Murphy, a New 
York magistrate with experience of dealing with juvenile 
delinquents. Mr Murphy, as a condition of his appointment, 
has exacted a promise that his employers cease publishing 
crime and horror comics. 

This self-regulation by the industry is the first fruit of a 
Senate investigation into juvenile delinquency which was 
begun two years ago ; the committee, which held hearings 
for two days in New York on the guilt of the horror comic, 
strongly resisted the idea of government censorship. But if 
the industry is no more successful in policing itself in the 
future than it has been in the past, these scruples may dis- 
appear. The amount of juvenile delinquency, which fell 
after the war, has been rising since 1949, and a series of 
particularly brutal and sadistic crimes by young people is 


‘ 
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reviving public ‘concern. Over a million children get into 
trouble with the police every year, chiefly for offences 
against property. This is about 5 per cent of the number of 
young people between the ages of ten and seventeen. 

The experts called to the witness stand last April could 
not agree on whether comics depicting violence and sadism 
were more harmful to normal or to “ disturbed ” children, 
But they probably would agree that, whatever their callous- 
ing effect, it would be a mistake to attribute so much 
influence to comic books and magazines as to distract atten- 
tion from the need for better homes, schools and recreation 
facilities, more and better probation officers and juvenile 
court judges, and more money for the Children’s Bure 1U, 
which helps local communities plan their campaigns to 
prevent and cure juvenile delinquency. 


SHORTER NOTES 


An eight-day strike of New York’s lorry drivers ended in 
complete victory for the 20,000 members of the Intcr- 
national Teamsters Brotherhood. The employers, several 
of whom gave in to the union before the strike was a day 
old; conceded a’ wage increase of 25 cents an hour (the 
second such rise during the past four years) ; they expect 
that the new contract will lead to a 10 to 15 per cent 
increase in’ transport Charges. 


* 


The segregation of Negroes on trains operating between 
states has been challenged by the Justice Department as a 
violation of the Fifth Amendment. The government main- 
tains that the traditional view (held since the Supreme 
Court decision of 1896), that segration is legal so long 
as “ separate but equal ” facilities do not aeprive the Negro 
of the constitutional guarantee of “equ.. protection of the 
laws,” has been swept aside by the decision to end public 
school segregation earlier this year. 


* 


Dr John von Neumann, a political independent and 4 
long-time associate of Dr Robert Oppenheimer, is ‘he 
fourth member to be appointed by President Eisenhower 
to the five-member Atomic Energy Commission. He suc- 
ceeds Mr Eugene Zuckert and has worked on the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. 


* 


Los Angeles has been attributing its worst attack of 
smog—sixteen days of stifling smoky fog, with visibil'ty 
reduced to less than half a mile in some areas—to the oil 
refineries in the area. However, the State Governor's sug- 
gestion that the refineries shut down for a test period met 
with a prompt rejection from the major oil companics, 
which contend that their contribution to smog represents 
no more. than a fraction of the problem. This is borne 
out by experience a few years ago, when a bad smog 
coincided with a refinery strike. 
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“Daddy, why does a battleship : float ?”’ 


Thins it is hollow and full of air, you tell him, it weighs 
less than if the whole ship were full of water — even though it is made from heavy steel. 
That’s why it floats. 

To a child the world is full of wonders. To him, it is just one more marvel that every 
minute of the day he sees, touches or tastes something brought to him across the sea in 
ships. Today, more than ever before, in ships driven, powered and lit by diesel engines. 

Diesels supplied by Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd., a member of rHE BRUSH GROUP, 
serve Britain’s naval, merchant and fishing fleets, both as auxiliary and propulsion 
units. In 1906, Mirrlees were commissioned by the Admiralty to install the first diesel 
engine in a battleship, n.m.s. Dreadnought. In this tradition, Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day 


Brush Electrical 
Engineering Co. Ltd. 


Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 


‘2 j. & H. MfLaren Ltd. 
Lid. are now fulfilling one of the largest contracts ever placed by the Admiralty with a K ms Wis Peattenal Ges ead 
single company of engine builders: £5 million worth of propulsion engines and generat- « PS, Oil Engine Co. Ltd. 
ing sets for Royal Navy coastal minesweepers. TO Petters Lid. 





THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 
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In Santos or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 
ever you do business— Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspon- 
dents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 
on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 
foreign exchange, new regulations. To inquire 
concerning this experienced service, write 
International Banking Department, Bank of 
America, 300 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco or 660 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Bank of America 


TRUST a 
eo SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD «oe NATIONAL savings ASSOCIATION 


EMER FCOCRAL SEPORT tnSuRANcs. COaroRAneD 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London + Manila + Tokyo + Yokohama * Kobe + Osaka + Bongkok *« Guam 
ot REPRESENTATIVES: New York * Mexico City * Milan * Paris « Zurich + New Delhi 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas brunch, Duesseldorf 





WORLD-WIDE 
BANKING 
NETWORK 










HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 












Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 














From the London and New York offices of 
The Hanover Bank, a world-wide network 
of correspondent banks is equipped to serve 
those engaged in international commerce. 















HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone :- Blackfriars 3641 


LANSDOWNE. HOUSE, 41. WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 





























THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 
_§7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON . - -} 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
NEW YORK. . . 70 Broadway 
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The World Overseas 





The United Party’s Cruel Choice 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


F the United Party hopes to rule South Africa in the 
foreseeable future, it must without delay present the 
ountry with an acceptable and effective alternative to 
ipartheid. Groggy from its defeats in last year’s general 
lection and the provincial council elections earlier this 
year, the party is searching frantically for an answer to 
ihe magic emotional conception of race separation and 
omination which carries Nationalism from. strength to 
strength. The national congress of the party, which begins 
on November 16th, is certain to be among the most critical 

n its history. 
lis primary task is to synthesise, from the hotch-poteh of 
esolutions passed up to it from the four preceding pro- 
ncial congresses, an articulate colour policy which will 
appeal to the electors as an answer to apartheid. In doing 
the congress will be acutely conscious of the wide 
variety of views it has to try to accommodate. To begin 
with there are those who agree in broad outline with the 
basic conception of apartheid, although not with the manner 
n which it is being applied.. There are others who abhor 
upartheid and realise that increasing economic integration 
must lead to further political integration and to an exten- 
on of political rights for non-Europeans. And finally, 
there is a great middle bloc which is bewildered and 
vould follow any firm and specific lead—so long as it 
guarantees ” White leadership and the European’s position 

{ dominance. 
The United Party has already lost rank-and-file support 
» the Liberal and the Federal parties largely because. of 
s vacillation on colour, and six of its former right-wing 
\iPs are about to form a Conservative Party, taking their 
ind on the “traditional conception of apartheid,” however 
hat may be interpreted. If, at its conference next month, 
¢ United Party moves appreciably in a liberal direction, 
‘hat is, towards an extension of political rights following 
n the acceptance of economic integration, it will almost 
certainly shed more right-wing support. If, on the other 
ind, it moves appreciably to the right, it runs the risk 
iosing some of its forward-looking liberal wing. And 
' it tries to move neither right nor left and attempts to 
continue instead the rather undignified egg-dance of recent 
years, blowing hot and cold alternately, it will go on failing 
0 make enough impact on the electorate to worry the 
Nationalists, and its gradual shrinkage will be accelerated. 
That is the party’s dilemma, and that is why there are 
observers who believe that, if it wishes ever to regain its 
cold unity and fire, it must disintegrate further and so 


| 


become more homogeneous than it has ever been. This 
will endble it to strike out on a clear line, even if such a 
course brings no prospect of short-term electoral success. 
The magic of Smuts and Hertzog in the days when White 
unity was the real issue, and the magic of Smuts and the 
war issue when Germany was the enemy, were able to 
cater for the heterogeneous elements that went to make 
up the United Party in its hey-day. 

Many of the party’s disciples tend, however, to blame 
everything on the present leaders. Admittedly Mr Strauss 
is not a “popular” figure. He had the impossible task 
of trying to step into the shoes of Smuts ; he lacks the 
common touch ; and he is without much of the vigour, 
idealism and broad imaginative sweep a political leader 
needs. While it is too much to expect any man to lead a 
party with success against a dynamic Afrikaner nationalism 
which is prepared to exploit fear and passion to their 
utmost, which “ guarantees” White domination and refuses 
to share political power with the non-European peoples, 
a forceful leader with a clear-cut conception of a colour 
policy could probably take 60 or more per cent of the 
present United Party with him. Thus far Mr Strauss -has 
not shown any real readiness to take so bold a line, although 
he did express the hope, some weeks ago, that the party 
would take a “great forward step” in November. He 
has not, however, explained what that implies. And there 
is no alternative leader at present who would be willing 
to strike out boldly. Sir de Villiers Grauff, the Cape leader, 
is mentioned as a possible successor to Mr Strauss, but 
he tends to follow a “ middle-of-the-road ” course, avoiding 
specific commitments one way or the other. 

If a change of leadership offers the United Party no way 
out of its troubles, what remains ? The Nationalists fifmly 
believe that the United Party at its November congress 
will not in fact produce an alternative to apartheid or to 
the Liberal Party’s policy of “ equality in a mixed society.” 
They maintain that the United Party has no distinctive 
colour philosophy. The Liberal Panty, again, sees the 
United Party’s greatest weakness as its unwillingness to 
“ weld the various components of our South African com- 
munity into a single nation,” and its decision to take a 
stand instead on “ White unity at all costs,” with little or 
no thought for the non-European. 

The United Party itself is speaking with many voices. 
The Transvaal congress of the party failed to agree on 
such a fundamental issue as freehold rights for Africans, 
and shelved controversial aspects of the cdlour problem by 
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referring them to the commission which will report to the 
Union congress. The Natal congress revealed a measure 
of unity on the surface without really committing itself: 
it certainly took no “great step” forward. The Cape 
congress on October 19th decided on a safe middle course 
by avoiding a decision on the so-called “ Graaff Plan,” which 
though still secret is known to contain forward-looking 
proposals for the economic and political advancement of 
non-Europeans. And the Free State congress on 
November 1st will no doubt come down on_ the 
side of the status quo. It will be left to Mr Strauss, 
therefore, to move one way or the other. It is an unenviable 


choice. A move forward will probably mean many more 


years in the political wilderness, although it will’ put heart 
into many who are today dispirited and uninterested. A 
move back will play into the hands of the Conservative 
splinter group, which to all intents and purposes accepts 
apartheid but undertakes to apply it more “ humanely.” 
And a decision to mark time may maintain a veneer of 
unity in the party, but it will be a superficial unify, and 


~the party will almost certainly continue to suffer from a 


form of pernicious political anemia. 

It is a cruel choice for party politicians to make— 
especially against the background of a public opinion which 
is fearful and hesitant of change in colour relationships— 
and it will not be surprising if the leadership simulates 
movement but in fact avoids going one way or the other. 
Moreover, with the Nationalists themselves unnerved and 
uncertain through Dr Malan’s retirement there will be a 
strong incentive to await developments. But it is a forlorn 
gamble. The Nationalists, in spite of the schisms in their 
ranks, are not likely to make a present of office to their 
opponents ; and even if the opportunity of a new centre- 
right coalition should loom up, the United Party cannot 
escape a fundamental decision on its colour policy. To 
postpone a decision again in November will merely expose 
the party still further to the corrosive forces which are day 
by day eating up its strength. 


Greece’s Economy Picks Up 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


AST week the Greek Minister of Finance, Mr 
Papayannis, tabled his budget for the fiscal year, 
1954-55. According to Mr Papayannis the delay in its pub- 
lication has been due to the need to discuss with the 
country’s allies the implications of Greece’s new defence 
policy. This provides for a reduction in the size of the 
army from 143,000 to 105,000 men but for the maintenance 
of the armed forces as a whole in the same state of efficiency 
as before. The budget is divided into two parts, one to 
cover current expenditure and the other the cost of capital 
equipment both for defence and other purposes. Current 
expenditure is estimated at 10,362 million new drachmas. 
(Since the monetary reform of last May one new drachma 
is equal to 1,000 old drachmas and 84 new drachmas equal 
£1 at the current rate of exchange.) Of this total the cost 
of the armed services amounts to as much as Drs. 3,224 
million. It is estimated that ordinary revenue will amount 
to Drs. 8,802 million, but after allowing for American aid 
for the armed forces, and a contribution from Nato amount- 
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ing in all to Drs. 1,400 million, as well as certain othe; 
resources, there will actually be a surplus of Drs. 350 
million. This will be used to cover part of the capital expen- 
diture budget of Drs. 2,617 million, the balance of which 
will be financed by extraordinary revenue, loans and repara- 
tions. 

Though the size of the army has been cut by a third, 
there has actually been an increase in expenditure on de- 
fence, compared with the year 1953-54, of well over 10 per 
cent. But more t&an 40 per cent of the cost of the services 
is being ‘borne by Greece’s allies ; Mr Papayannis has evi- 
dently used the last few months to drive a hard bargain 
with the Pentagon and with Nato. This, however, is surely 
as it should be. There are others in the West beside the 
Greeks who are vitally interested in the defence of Greec 
and a number of observers, including on at least one famo: 
occasion Field-Marshal Montgomery himself, have mad: 
themselves unpopular in Washington by poiffting out th: 
during the last few years the cost to the Greek economy 
of the armed forces has been far too high for it to sustain 
And it is significant that on the strength of the bases agrec- 
ment concluded with the United States a year ago, much 
progress has already been made at American expense on 
several of the important projects involved. 


Minister’s Cheerful Mood 


In his review of the country’s economic prospects which 
preceded his explanation of the budget Mr Papayannis was 
in a cheerful mood, for he estimated that the deficit on 
the country’s external balance of payments would not 
exceed some $44 million in the year 1954-55. Exports in 
the year 1954-55 will amount, he thinks, to about $162 
million compared with $132 million in the calendar year 
1953, invisibles will total $121 million, and revenue from 
other sources such as infrastructure payments’another $19 
million. On the other hand some $275 million will be 
required to cover imports for current requirements, $30 
million for the investment programme, and $41 million for 
invisible imports. To meet the deficit there is an unutilised 
balance of some $37 million carried over from American 
aid for the year 1953/4 and a small further amount of 
American economic assistance has been promised. 

These forecasts could of course be thrown out by a fall 
in prices, but it is at any rate clear that the gloomy fore- 
bodings which successively greeted the devaluation of the 
drachma in April, 1953, the liberation of the import trade 
a few months later, and above all the resignation of Mr 
Markezinis last April, have not been realised. Mr Marke- 
zinis may have been the chief architect of the Greek Rally 
and the principal economic counsellor of the Prime 
Minister, Marshal Papagos, but his place has been ably 
filled by his successor as Minister of Coordination, Mr 
Kapsalis, and disaster has mot ensued. On the contrary, 
the cost of living has not risen more than 25 per cent above 
the level of 1952, in spite of the subsequent devaluation 
of the drachma by §0 per cent ; the price of the sovereign 
has been held stable ; inflation has been kept at bay ; 
deposits with the commercial banks have increased ; and 
this summer the government succeeded for the first time 
since 1920 in raising an external loan to the equivalent 0! 
$10 million. The excellent harvest of 1953 has of cours¢ 
been a help, and both this year and last Germany has agai" 
entered the market for Greece’s main export, tobacco. Th: 
only setback has been the need to meet the cost of the 
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appalling earthquakes in the Ionian Islands a year ago and 
again in Thessaly this spring. 

The guerrilla war of 1946-49 has greatly retarded Greece’s 
postwar recovery compared with the other countries of 
Western Europe. Even without this handicap, nobody 
would suggest that Greece could manage to pay its way 
and to solve the problems of a poor country beset with a 
high degree of agricultural under-employment unless it 
could rely on foreign capital. Some time ago the govern- 
ment guaranteed the repayment in foreign currency of 
foreign capital lent to Greek enterprises for periods of at 
least six months,. and encouraged by the remarkable 
economic progress the country has made in recent years and 
by the political stability provided by Marshal Papagos’ 
government, a number of foreigners have taken advantage 
of this provision. 

On a larger scale, Mr Markezinis’ tour of the Americas 
and Western Europe last year produced little but fair words 
except for the little-publicised medium term loan of £6} 
million from this country to extend the power plant of the 
Athens-Piraeus area. Though the French and the Ger- 
mans in particular have latterly engaged themselves to 
finance some of the projects included in the government’s 
master plan of capital development, a great deal still 
depends on how much will be advanced by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which for 
nearly a year has been examining the methods by which it 
can best be of use. Since the World Bank must take into 
account the debtor record of its prospective customers, 
great importance was attached to the negotiations last 
month in Paris between the Greek government and the 
foreign bondholders about the resumption of the service 
on the foreign debt. It was unfortunate that so much 
publicity should have been given by the government 
beforehand to its intention of negotiating a settlement, for 
this seems to have whetted the bondholders’ appetite, and 
in view of the little Greece could offer, a breakdown was 
bound to result. Greece has certainly done very nearly all 
it can to put its own house in order, and further progress 

will now depend more than ever on its foreign friends. 
| It should therefore be sure that it has found the right 
approach to them. 


Bangkok Stands on Guard 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


IRST of all the other signatories, Thailand has ratified 

Seato, The Thais are realists and they feel that Seato 

has at least broken a vacuum by giving them an inter- 

national pledge where there was none before. In Manila, 

their Foreign Minister, Prince Wan, pressed for “ teeth ” 

to be put into the new organisation and the wording of 

1 the treaty’s operative paragraphs does appear to be a little 

stronger than that of Anzus. Many Thais are now anxiously 

i Waiting to see whether Seato will establish its headquarters 

. at Bangkok. Nothing would be more welcome, for it would 

be a kind of bodily reassurance. But the Thais will have 

to wait until the Manila treaty has been ratified by all its 

; Signatories so that the Seato Council can hold its first 
he session. 

he : Outside government circles in Bangkok Seato has been 
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accepted as a logical conclusion of Thailand’s official pro- 
American policy. American money, backed by personnel, 
has been flowing into the country for the past four years, 
and its effects are visible and welcome. American economic 
assistance amounts to some $§ million a year (increased by 
the usual counterpart funds), and in addition there has 
been an unspecified but certainly growing amount of mili- 
tary assistance. There has never been any active opposition 
(except among Communist Chinese) to Thailand’s present 
alignment with the United States, but there have been 
doubts in many minds. 

This is not surprising. Thailand owes its independence 
to a clever policy of playing one party off against another, 
and Seato represents a significant departure from this policy. 
Moreover, traditionally the Thais would be inclined to look 
to the British rather than to the Americans for a lead, and 
the American incursion into their country is yet another 
innovation. A growing number of them have gone to study 
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at American universities, though many more (about 6,000) 
continue to study in England. In their approach to their 
problems these quiet and polite people would seem to have 
more in common with the cautious British than with the 
forceful Americans. 

The Thais also remember that some years ago the 
British and the Americans did not see eye to eye over their 
domestic politics and just now this appears to them to be 
a matter of more than historical interest. After seven 
years of silence, interrupted only by an unsuccessful bid 
for power, Pridi has re-emerged and staked his claim to 
lead his country once again. The government, very under- 
standably, has made the most of the fact that Pridi has 
come out openly on the side of Peking. For years past it 
has been slow (in accordance with public feeling) in re- 
acting to events outside its borders, but Pridi’s appearance 
in Peking has stung it into unprecedented activities, ranging 
from an anti-Communist crusade to all kinds of economic 
reform plans. 

There is good reason for this. For one thing, the timing 
of Pridi’s blast over Peking radio was an unmistakable 
danger signal that Communist China was turning the heat 
on Thailand. Moreover, while neither Indo-China, Korea, 
nor events in China have unduly disturbed the placid Thais, 
it was different when Pridi, a former prime minister and 
the power behind the scenes for many years, reappeared once 
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again. His name is a household word even in the remotest 
village and no doubt he still has many friends. 

The Thais, who do not necessarily think in terms of the 
east-west conflict and are primarily concerned with pre- 
serving their country’s independence, are asking various 
questions. Why was Pridi’s voice not heard over Peking 
radio ? Why has he not identified himself with the Free 
Thai Movement in Yunnan ? Why has he attacked only 
America ?—and so on. Some people in Bangkok also 
wonder how it was possible for Pridi’s wife, who not so 
long ago was under interrogation by the Bangkok police, 
to travel on a Thai passport to France, and thence via 
Moscow to Peking. Thais who are openly or secretly in 
opposition to the present government tend to consider Pridi 
a “good Thai patriot” who chose to go to Peking as the 
only resort still open to him from whence he could make a 
last bid for power. 

The danger signal from Peking has produced a front- 
line feeling that paradoxically tends to be enhanced by a 
large-scale official psychological warfare campaign. Few 
Thais have any Communist leanings, and the anti- 
Communist propaganda now being unleashed all over the 
country is not without danger because it may easily produce 
the opposite of the desired effect by unnecessarily drawing 
attention to Communist ideas. The government has 
already come in for a good deal of criticism on this score 
in the press. The campaign also carries a note of nervous- 
ness into the country, which despite everything has 
remained remarkably quiet. Siamese society is very stable 
and neither-in Bangkok nor in the north-east—the poorest 
and geographically the most exposed province—is there a 
feeling that a storm is brewing, though there is awareness 
of the long-term danger. 


Big Fifth Column 


Bangkok continues to be something of a boom 
town, with building construction going on at a fast 
rate and a brisk retail trade benefiting from the uninter- 
rupted influx of foreigners, while in the towns and 
villages in the north and north-east living standards are 
higher than in neighbouring Laos and Burma. In this 
connection the attitude adopted by some 50,000 Vietnamese 
refugees is revealing. These Vietnamese, most of theni 
actually from Laos, came to Bangkok as refugees shortly 
after the war because they did not want to revert to French 
rule. The Thai government, suspecting potential fifth 
columnists among them, would like to repatriate them. 
But it appears that most of the Vietnamese, when asked 
about their preference, wanted to stay in Thailand, where 
they seem to have settled quite well, but failing this have 
opted for Vietminh. 

The big fifth column problem in Thailand is caused by 
the 33 million Chinese. Communist China has lately 
kept a more watchful eye on events in Thailand, and 
the government in Bangkok has no doubt that Chinese 
subversive activities will increase in the near future. There 
are Communists not only among the Chinese working- 
class population and teachers, but also among-many wealthy 
Chinese ; the Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok 
was Communist dominated, until its board was 
renominated. It remains to be seen whether Siam will 
invoke the provisions in the Seato treaty for consultation 
on the common defence against subversive activities, 
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Thailand also faces a grave economic problem over ;:, 
rice. Because of a stubborn and unrealistic price polic, 
it has remained saddled with a rice surplus of some 600. 
700,000 tons, which with the new crop coming in at th. 
beginning of December is likely to increase to abou 
2 million tons at the turn of the year. The governme: 
still seems to hope, in the face of all the evidence to the 
contrary, for a reversal in the price trend, and in particu! ,, 
for American purchases that would help to bring this abou 
Meanwhile a profusion of government plans are announce! 
to provide a constructive basis for the struggle agai: 
Communism ; they include measures against corruption, 
plans for land reform and housing programmes. But hoy 
many of these good intentions will be carried out remains 
to be seen. 


Cypriots Watch and Wait 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE temperature in Cyprus has been steadily sinkin 

and the influx of fact-finding MPs and trouble-shootir 
quill-drivers seems temporarily over. The prevailing win 
is still set hard against a constitution, but the original annoy- 
ance and wounded amour-propre has given place to a mild 
curiosity as to the possible form an imposed constitution 
might take. From the murky recesses of the political scene 
a few pro-constitution elements are slowly emerging, though 
the reluctance to talk loudly about such anti-national sym- 
pathies is still strong. The mild presentation of the Greek 
case at Uno has occasioned not so much annoyance as a 
certain guarded relief. Cypriots give the impression of 
hoping that everything will blow over and life revert to 
its usual apathetic form. It is even possible to detect a 
slight note of alarm at the success of the enotist propaganda 
machine in London. 

The epidemic of slogan-writing on walls has also faded 
away. It was the most conspicuous form of mental revolt 
against the sedition law and in places developed into a 
battle of paint-pots between loyalist Turks and enotist 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and wheré he wants it. , 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 


peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 








4 to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
‘ The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
3 been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens. 
y But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 
Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth. 
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. FISONS LIMITED * HARVEST HOUSE, 
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o Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
7 . of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 
for Industry. Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 
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You know him well 


HE IS A MAN OF STANDING, in business or in one of 
the professions. Though his life is much taken up 
with material things, he is nevertheless very 
conscious of the importance of the arts, even in these 
days of machinery and mass production. Indeed 
he might fairly be described as a patron of the arts. 
In his house—manifestly the home of a successful 
man—you may see some of the fine antique furni- 
ture, and perhaps some of the valuable pictures, 
that he has acquired from many different sources 
over the years of his advancement. He is a busy 
man, but he still finds time for an occasional half- 
hour at a dealer’s or in a saleroom; and on 
his library table there are always copies of The 
Connoisseur. 


THE 


CONNOISSEUR 


is a magazine widely read by those who appreciate the rare, the 
antique, and the beautiful. With the other well-known periodicals 
published by The National Magazine Company Limited, The 
Connoisseur shares one positive aim—to contribute something to the 
art of living graciously and well in this crowded century. 


The National Magazine Company 


Limited 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 4591 


Publishers of : GOOD HOUSEKEEPING - VANITY FAIR 
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WITHOUT ALUMINIZING 
Without aluminizing, tubes waste 
half their light. 

Te counteract this the brilliance 
must be increased and tube life is 
shortened. 


On BACKING 


WITH EDISWAN ALUMINIZING 


Ediswan aluminized tubes have a 
mirror backing to the screen. All 
the light is thus thrown forwards, 
giving brighter, clearer pictures and 
extra life. 








EPLACEMENT costs, particularly of the expensive picture 
tube, are an important consideration when you buy a 
Television set. That is why you should choose a set that is 


fitted with an Ediswan Mazda 
aluminized picture tube. 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
tubes give brighter, clearer 
pictures than ordinary tubes. 
Thus the set can be operated 
with the brilliance control at 
a lower level, and the tube 
lasts longer. 

In addition, ion burn—the 
cause of ugly brown patches on 
the screen: and ion bombard- 
ment—one of the most fre- 
quent causes of tube failure — 
are largely prevented in an 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
tube. It is worth your while 
to insist on an Ediswan Mazda 
aluminized picture tube—you 
get better pictures at lower cost. 
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Greeks. In places where the phenomenon could be. observed 
ir followed a routine form like noughts-and-crosses. In 
response to a Greek enosis the Turks on the i 

night would add the prefix kato (down with). On the 


following night the prefix would be crossed out and another ~ 


pro-enosis slogan added which itself would be crossed out 
on the following night in favour of something anti. Finally 
exasperation took the place of political views and delightful 
abuse sprinkled the walls, “a murrain on the traitors” 
being the most favoured as well as the politest of the enotist 
efforts. The white-walled bridge over the Kyrenia range 
looked as if a sign-painter had had a nervous breakdown 
on it. Patiently, chastely, modestly, the Public Works 
Department whitewashed the offending slogans out every 
fifth day. 

The Archbishop gave a lengthy press conference on the 
eve of his departure and his statement that British troops 
would be welcome in Cyprus cut clean across the Com- 
munist line and reminded observers of this unhappy 
marriage between the Church and Marx that no Com- 
munist member was on the delegation to Uno. The Com 
munist press, as expected, took him sharply to task for this 
lapse of the tongue. 


Some Muddled Economics 


With the Archbishop’s departure there came a distinct 
lull from pulpiteering. The church has made valiant 
attempts to keep the sacred flame alive and in some cases 
the Archbishop himself has even ventured into the vexed 
field of local economics, where he does not show himself 
to be particularly clear-headed. In a farewell pulpit address 
to his flock at Kaimakli, for example, he said that the grave 
economic distress of the Cyprus people was due to the 
administration. The budget surplus of {1 million a year 
was taken to London. In London, the Archbishop 
went on, the surplus was supposed to earn 14 per cent 
interest. That amount might well be disposed of for the 
welfare of the people, in agricultural works, etc. But no: 
if a municipality asked for a loan it had to pay § per cent 
interest, if indeed it could raise a loan at all. There were 
now £17,500,000 in England which were supposed to 
belong to Cyprus. . . . And so on and so forth. After 
covering a lot of ground in the same breath-taking fashion 
he even managed to assert that because of government 
exploitation the population of Cyprus had fallen from a 
million to §00,000 souls. One can really understand the 
sense of relief with which Cypriots greeted the Archbishop’s 
departure. It meant a rest from this never-ceasing torrent 
of exhortation and mental bullying. 

Meanwhile the government has quietly and patiently 
been taking stock of the situation. The deficiencies in the 
information services are being repaired as quickly as pos- 
sible and plans are afoot to set the Cyprus radio station 
or its feet and to increase its transmissions in the local 
languages, In this respect it is notable that the listening 
public for Athens radio has quite sensibly decreased and that 
the station’s broadcasts, while still. vitriolic, no longer 
descend to personalities. Indeed there are signs that 
the weather is lifting and that with tactful firmness a 
new move towards a constitution might be initiated in the 
‘pring, on the down-curve of enthusiasm which must follow 
‘he fizzle at Uno. But what chances the government has 
of success cannot as yet be predicted, for the official line 
of both Right and Left is still non-compliance. 
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- Chile—Red or Greeti ? 


N their global sweep, the beams of Communist attention 

and propaganda often focus on Chile. If, as Lenin said, 
the road to Paris ‘passes through Peking, this is equally 
true of the road to Santiago. Peking is a centre of Com- 
munist strategy for “semi-colonial” Latin America—a 
continent which will count some 600 million inhabitants 
by the year 2000. And one of Peking’s potential targets 
is Chile, that unstable ribbon along the opposite shore of 
the Pacific. In Chile itself, moreoyer, there is a tradition 
of militant Communism due, in part, to the high degree 


of organised consciousness among the miners. 


In October, 1948, a Law for the Per- 
manent Defence of Democracy outlawed 
the Chilean Communist party, but in 
the election campaign two years ago 
General Ibaiiez promised its repeal. 
Although this promise remains unful- 
filled, it was, until very recently, the 
practice of the Ibaiiez régime to leave 
the Communists, who number some 
35,000, unmolested. Now, however, the 
policy appears to have changed and a 
small outbreak of labour trouble is being 
used to justify a major swing to the 

right. 

: at. Last April, workmen at the El 
pS: P edantings || Teniente copper mine of the Braden 

- |} company asked for a 75 per cent wage 
increase. Their demands were still 
pending when they went on strike on 
August 18th. The strike spread to other 
plants, but at no time was there any 
real danger of violence. Nevertheless, 
on September 20th the government 
declared that Chile was in a state of 
siege and that the Communists were try- 
ing to forment rebellion among the 
miners. It was claimed that some miners 
had gone so far as to say they were 
Communists—not Chileans. This 
hardly seems likely as the Chilean Com- 
munist party has been careful at all 
times to identify itself with outspoken 
nationalism. 

When the Chilean Congress recon- 
vened on October Ist it was not clear 
whether the Ibafiez policies would be approved. The 
justice committee of the Chamber of Deputies voted 
6 to 1 that the President’s action in imposing . a 
state of siege should be open to a full debate. The 
rightist parties, Conservatives and Liberals, immediately 
denounced the opposition—which holds 61 out of 147 seats 
—as consisting of “ oligarchs, Cogmmunists, Social Chris- 
tians, Falangists and Radicals.” Certain of Ibaiiez’s advisers 
wanted to dissolve parliament and go to the people in an 
open attempt at Peronismo. Instead, Osvaldo Koch, the 
Justice Minister, tried to get the Ibafiez programme 
approved in parliament. He pointed out that it would take 
new legislation to repeal the President’s decrees and that 
this legislation would itself be subject to veto. By the time 
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this had taken place, argued Sr Koch, the state ef siege 
would have expired. 

Sr Koch is trying to convince Chile that it is in danger 
of active Communist subversion and infiltration. He lumped 
together such forces as trade unionism, Socialism and Com- 
munism and claimed that the Communist party was under- 
mining the Chilean army. Sr Koch’s most dramatic evi- 


’ dence turned out to be a “ secret document” from “ the 


chief of the Politburo’s special department for Latin 
America.” This document, supposedly directed at Galo 
Gonzalez, chief of the Chilean Communists, singled out 
Brazil and Chile as the two main targets for subversion. So 
far Congress has resisted the Ibafiez pressure, but it is not 
certain whether it will continue to do so. 

The whole business appears to be a rather crude 
manceuvre on the part of the Ibafiez regime to concentrate 
power in its hands and to cow the workers. Already, 
quite a number of labour leaders—some of them genuinely 
anti-Communist and including the secretary of the Central 
Union of Workers—have been deported to outlying districts 
of Chile under strict police surveillance. This, obviously, 
is the best way to increase the real underground strength of 
Communism among the proletariat. It repeats the old 
Latin American pattern of repression and government by 
a clique at the very time when economic reforms are needed. 
Chile is suffering from inflation and from a misguided effort 
to hold out on copper prices against the United States. 
Potentially the country is rich and it does not suffer from 
some of the more acute social problems that beset neigh- 
bouring republics. It is doubly silly, therefore, to seek to 
suppress political opposition by falsely labelling it as Com- 
munist. American interests in Chile are considerable, and 
this seems to be a case for some tactful behind-the-scenes 
argument in favour of a more enlightened policy, Other- 
wise the small Communist movement which admittedly 
exists in Chile will turn into the large area of unrest which 
Moscow and Peking would like to see. 


Bienvenido, Mr Stassen 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN SPAIN 


HE construction of American bases and installations in 

Spain has formally begun at Torrejon, a small village 
a few miles east of Madrid. But already it is clear that 
American economic and technological ideas are running 
counter to Spanish realities. 

The first shock came with the publication of specifications 
for various sub-contracts. For the air-base at Torrejon, 
these specifications ran to a volume two inches thick and the 
Spaniards thought them unduly. strict. They displayed a 
complete lack of experience in tendering on so detailed a 


basis. The range between the highest and the lowest bids ~ 


was enormous. On the second contract, that for the Sanjurjo 
airfield near Zaragoza, the bids were more reasonably spaced 
and the successful applicant was one who had priced himself 
out of the running for Torrejon. 

But the problem goes much deeper’ than that. The 
Spanish economy, with its traditionally restrictive outlook 
and belief in patient bargaining, is simply not suited to 
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American methods and tempo. In fact, many Spanish busi- 
ness interests are afraid of quick expansion. There h., 
always, for instance, been a shortage of cement in Spain ani 
the present output varies between 24 million and 3 million 
tons a year. The Americans are prepared to finance two new 
cement factories in order to meet the needs of the bases an! 
of the new harbour facilities. But Spanish cement produce: ; 
are insisting that these factories be shut down as soon ; 
American orders have been filled. Meanwhile, cement price; 
are rising and when, at the end of September, the American 
invited tenders for the supply of 30,000 tons of cement, 1: 
a single Spanish firm was prepared to bid. 

With steel the story is different. For the first time, Spain’ 
output of crude steel is in excess of a million tons a ye. 
It comes entirely from private firms ; the big governme 
project at Aviles in Asturias is nowhere near finished. 1 
private industries have not co-operated with the Aviles pr 
ject and their relations with the government are strained 
None the less, they were allowed a-series of price increases 
last January. The private producers feel bitter becaus: 
American economic aid has been mainly directed towar.; 
Aviles, which is a nationalised industry since it is financed 
by the Instituto Nacional de Industria (IND). Moreover, }) 
the time Aviles comes into production and doubles the 
national output, the present extraordinary demand for sto! 
will have fallen off. 


Nightmares About Inflation 


To those Spaniards who live in the areas affected 5 
American projects, the clash between two economies wi! 
come home dramatically. It is rumoured that a bulldoze: 
driver will get 60 pesetas a day instead of 35 as at present ; 
a general labourer will get 35 against the current 20. [he 
fact that these reports may be inaccurate and that even 
double wages remain fantastically below what is paid .n 
America, does not lessen the element of inflation and labour 
congestion. In fact sub-contracts specify that wages shou 
be those fixed under Spanish law, but one does not 
whether this applies only to minimum rates. In the shor! 
range this kind of experiment brings prosperity to the fc 
in the long range it-can mean disruption for the many 
Inflation haunts the Spanish mind although the governn 
speaks reassuringly. This year’s exceptional wheat hary-\t 
will, no doubt, help to keep prices down. 

But economic difficulties are only one side of the pict 
Spanish Catholicism, of the more intransigent faction, 
terrified at the thought of American servicemen at large ‘9 
Spain. A kind of cordon sanitaire may be drawn around 
American bases and most Spaniards are not prepared ‘0 
allow Protestant military chaplains to operate freely. Spain 
is, atthe moment, starting on a hazardous road of trans!tio0 
back to a monarchy and to a sense of constitutional norma':'y. 
The injection of Americans and American views into (1's 
unstable situation might quicken the tempo of change. 

Although he has decided to allow American enclaves | 
Spain, the Caudillo is doing everything to show that © 
policies remain independent and that he has allies in ot): 
quarters. Already he is striving towards a rapprochem-’ 
with Greece and Tyrkey and he is also doing a grut 
deal to strengthen his ties with Germany. If, in their su’ 
contracting, the Americans begin to run up against more and 
more German firms and consultants coming in by the back- 
door, this will be part of Madrid’s deliberate policy. 


a a 
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An Outstanding Advance 


It will not surprise any of the countless Gillette 
shavers, that Gillette should introduce a shaving 
cream. Indeed, the only thing that might occasion 
Surprise is that they should not have done so 
before. Only after years of research were formulas 
evolved which measure up to the exacting stan- 
dards they have set. Today Gillette bring to your 
notice their new Shaving Creams — lather or 
brushless — confident that here is a major 


achievement worthy of the Blue Gillette Blade 


and the Gillette Razor. . 
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Bs long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
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Please ask for our new booklet—* Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”’. 
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EXERCISE I. SAV-ING 








This is all a-bout Banks. Banks look af-ter peo- 
ple’s mon-ey. Ev-en if you have pract-i-call-y 
no mon-ey at all the Bank is still glad to look 
af-ter it for you. It is more con-ven-i-ent for a 
per-son to use a cheque book than to carr-y 
heav-y bull-i-on through the crowd-ed streets of 
a big cit-y. Ev-en with 
the pa-per mon-ey that 
we have now-a-days it 
would not be con-ven-i- 
ent or wise to carr-y all 
your cash in your pock- 
ets, Be-sides, it would 
make you look funn-y. 
That is why Pa-pa and 
Ma-ma have bank-ing acc-ounts at Lloyds 
Bank. When you grow up you will have a 
bank-ing acc-ount there your-self. So you must 
start sav-ing now. 
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With apologies to Mr. J. B. Priestley and Mrs. Thomas Mortimer. 


* By the way, Lloyds Bank has published a slim volumes 
which is in the nature of a modern banking primer. Ii 1s 
called “ Banking for Beginners”. If you know of any 
young person who would be interested to read it, please 

ask for a copy at any branch of the Bank. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Sources of 


HIS week’s report on the balance of payments is in 
many ways the most heartening of the whole series 
of half-yearly white papers from the government 
statisticians.* During the first half of this year, as Mr 
3utler disclosed ten days ago, Britain earned from its 
current external transactions a net {£154 million, without 
counting defence aid. The rate of surplus thus matches 
the £300 million now estimated to have been earned 
in 1950, the only previous postwar year to show any 
substantial surplus and is evidently the best yet achieved 
in the first half of any year (the first estimates framed for 
1950 suggested that only £40-£50 million was earned 
in the first half and about £180 million in the second 
half). The improvement upon the performance of 1953 
is, moreover, somewhat more marked than first 
appeared, since the estimates for that year have now 
been revised downwards to show a surplus of only £2 
million in the first half and one of £107 million in the 
second half, exclusive of defence aid. 

Scrutiny of the underlying sources of this surplus 
confirms the favourable first impression. In par- 
ucular, the improvement in the net total of 
Britain’s external earnings does not mask any deteriora- 
tion in its dollar account. The United Kingdom’s 
current credit balance with the dollar area in the 
first six months of this year was, at £16 million, only 
{12 million smaller than in the first half of 1953, 
despite a decline of £31 million, to £24 million, in 
Teceipts from defence aid. 

In other words, Britain was very nearly in equilib- 
rium on its commercisl! transactions with the dollar 
area. The deficit, excluding aid, amounted to only 


*Cmd. 9291. 


the Surplus 


£8 million, compared with £87 million in the second 
half of 1953 (burdened by a full year’s interest pay- 
ments on the North American debt) and £27 million in 
the first half of 1953. For a period in which British 
exports were feeling the effects.of the American reces- 
sion, this is a rather remarkable achievement. The 
half-year’s receipts from dollar exports, at £208 million, 
were only £17 million less than in the previous half- 
year and £8 million less than in the corresponding 
period last year. This small deterioration was more 
than offset by a fall in dollar imports and, on the annual 
comparison, by a notable rise in net receipts from 
invisibles. 

The dollar exports of the overseas sterling area have 
suffered more noticeably, but still much less than had 
at first been feared. Those from the colonies dropped 
from {£77 million in the first half of 1953 to £66 million 
in this latest half-year, while those from other sterling 
territories dropped from £141 million to £130 million. 
The dollar imports of the overseas territories as a whole 
were unchanged, but their sales of gold to the United 
Kingdom were substantially stepped up, from {31 
million to £67 million, so that their total current sur- 
plus on “ dollar” account improved from £82 million 
to £93 million. 

On the other hand, they were putting a larger strain 
on the gold and dollar reserves through their dealings 
with European countries. Imports into the overseas 
sterling area from EPU countries are estimated to have 
risen by £47 million to £256 million, and as that area’s 
exports to Europe expanded only moderately, its last 
year’s current surplus of £35 million was transformed 
into a deficit of £8 million. Britain’s own surplus with 
the OEEC area was, however, hardly changed at 
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£52 million. At the same time, Britain succeeded in 
just wiping out the deficits it had previously been run- 
ning with non-dollar countries of the western hemi- 
sphere and with other non-sterling countries—under 
these two heads it achieved a surplus of {£9 million in 
the first half of this year compared with a deficit of 
£31 million in the first half of 1953. 

A notable feature of the improvement in the total 
balance, as in that with the dollar area, is the important 
role that has been played by invisible exports. By com- 
parison with the first half of 1953, total exports expanded 
by £109 million to £1,425 million, whereas the bill for 
imports was little altered at £1,471 million, and the net 
visible deficit thus narrowed by £105 million. In other 
words, net invisible receipts, at £200 million, contri- 
buted £47 million or nearly one third of the improve- 
ment in the total balance over the year. 

An increase in net receipts from shipping and 
migrants’ funds by £10 million was approximately offset 
by a decline in interest, profits and dividends and in net 
receipts from tourism, so that virtually the whole of the 
substantial gain in the total invisible income occurred 
in “ other ” income, which expanded from £118 million 
to £165 million (still notably less than in the second 
half of 1953, owing to the timing of payments for 
oil royalties). This miscellaneous category of invisible 
income includes the many rivulets that flow from the 
services of the City, such as banking and insurance com- 
missions, the operations of the reviving commodity 
markets and the overseas earnings of British merchants. 
It seems evident, therefore, that the growth now shown 
under this omnibus head represents the first fruit of 
the big resurgence in the life of the City of London that 
has taken place in the past year or so. 

TABLE I—UK CURRENT BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


{£ million) 
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As expected, the. biggest change i in the regional dis- 
tribution of payments has occurred in transactions with 
the overseas sterling area. Britain’s current surplus with 
that area in the first half of this year amounted to {108 
million, which, although substantially less than the £156 
million for the second half of 1953, contrasts with only 
£15 million for the first half. This big expansion over 
the twelve months follows the relaxation of import cui; 
by Australia and New Zealand which brought abou: 
a revival of British exports. This mainly showed itself 
in the trade returns for the second half of last year, bu 
(as the white paper points out) it did not generally 
affect the actual receipts until the current year. Thank 
to this revival, Britain’s exports to the overseas sterling 
area rose over the year by £75 million, or 124 per centr, 
whereas its imports rose by only £8 million. 


* 


An intriguing feature is that, despite the strengthen- 
ing of Britain’s current balance with the overseas sterling 
area, the sterling balances held by sterling countries have 
risen by a further £118 million. Since the low point of 
£2,555 million was reached in mid-195§2, these balances 
have risen ‘by almost {£500 million to £3,053 million, 0: 
only a little short of the peak figure reached in mid-1951. 
Britain’s aggregate sterling liabilities, at £3,823 million, 
are still £345 million below the mid-1951 peak. Thic 
increase in sterling liabilities to the overseas sterling 
area springs from two sources. The surplus of {108 
million with the area was roughly offset by purchases 
from it of newly mined gold, dollars, and other curren- 
cies ; and a further {£117 million was made available 
by net lending by the United Kingdom. This compares 


TABLE If.—GOLD AND DOLLAR. ACCOUNTS OF 
STERLING AREA 
(£ million) 
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with £98 million in the second half of 1953 and £50 
million in the first half. 
The total balance of UK overseas investment in this 
last half-year was trimmed by net investment in the 
western hemisphere and the OEEC area ; but, at £88 
million, it is well within the limits of Britain’s current 
surplus—including £178 million of defence aid. It has 
‘hus been possible to lend abroad on a considerable 
scale while still strengthening the capital reserves—a 
‘rengthening that includes a rise of £179 million in 
‘he gold reserves and a reduction of £23 million in the 
erdraft with the European Payments Union, offset by 
a net rise of £120 million in the sterling balances. This 
; in great contrast to the erosion of the capital account 
‘hat occurred in some earlier postwar years—notably in 
51, when net lending of £325 million went hand in 
nd with a deficit on current account of {£400 million, 
increase in sterling balances of £338 million and a 
fall of £344 million in the gold reserves. 
These composite figures of overseas investment 
nclude lending, less borrowing, by the Government, 
| overseas investment less disinvestment in the 
United Kingdom. It has not hitherto been possible to 
hive off the section that represents long-term invest- 


— 
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ment overseas by private investors. Now—in an effort 
to elucidate Mr Butler’s statement in Washington that 
since the war Britain has on average invested {£200 
million a year overseas—the Treasury has attempted 
separate estimates. It has estimated that in the eight 
years from 1946 to 1953 inclusive new private invest- 
ment overseas averaged {210 million a year, offset by 
redemptions of old investments averaging {£90 million 
a year ; and that in the years 1951, 1952 and 19§3 alone 
new investment averaged {£220 million, offset by 
redemptions averaging only {40 million. 

The resultant estimates of net investment overseas 
of £120 million and £180 million respectively are still 
subject to a wide margin of error, for it is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish genuine long-term investment 
and to assess the flow of incoming capital (especially 
from the sterling area). But it is quite plain that there 
has been a substantial increase, though that increase 
marks the end of the large sales of overseas assets rather 
than a perceptible increase in new lending. The greatest 
change however is that the balance of current payments 
has Been restored to sufficient health to support this 
essential contribution to the capital needs of the outside 
world, and especially of the overseas sterling area. 


Facts About Business 


* OVERNMENT and industry are clearly of two 

J different minds about the usefulness of the census 
{ production and of the newer census of distribution. 
Statistics have become an essential instrument of modern 
povernment ; but there is little evidence to show that 
ndustry and trade make -any appreciable use of the 
ensus data. This may be taken as evidence of the 
statistical illiteracy of British industry, or it may be 
regarded as evidence of a failure by the census depart- 
ment at the Board of Trade to present the data in a 
manageable form. Since the Statistics of Trade Act 
became law in 1947, the Government has been taking a 
census Of production every year and in 1951, for the 
iirst me, a census of distribution for the year 1950 was 
xen. The fact that the data provided by these two 
niensive investigations have been essential to the com- 


riulation of the national income estimates and other 
‘conomic calculations has not reconciled industry to the 


bour of completing the census forms, and the very 


rrinciple of census-taking has come under sustained and 


‘ umes heavy fire, especially from the shopkeepers who 


“ere experiencing it for the first time. 


This criticism, not easy to accommodate with the 


covernment’s obvious need for data about industry and 
‘rade, led to the setting up in May of the committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir W. R: Verdon Smith to 
advise the Government on the taking of production and 
cistribution censuses in future. The committee’s task 


was bound to resolve itself into finding a compromise 
that would reconcile the government’s need for data 
about the British economy with industry’s reluctance to 
provide it. Its solution has been to suggest that a full 
census of production should in future be taken every 
three years instead of annually, and that a census of dis- 
tribution should be taken every ten years. As a check, 
sample surveys of production should be taken each year 
when there is no full census, and every three or four 
years the same kind of sample survey should be taken 
among distributors. The actual proposals are for full 
production census in 19§7 (taken in the following year) 
and 1961, with a full distribution census in 1960. 

The committee’s recommendations, which were 
accepted in full by the Government this week, ranged 
considerably beyond the fixing of dates for future census. 
It laid down the principle that these periodic investiga- 
tions were necessary, and thus disposed at the outset of 
the argument that they could be abolished as an unneces- 
sary extravagance. Although the statistical ebullience 
of the early postwar years has considerably subsided, 
there is no doubt that without the true bearings of 
occasional censuses of production and distribution, 
current statistics of production and consumption, of out- 
put and sales, of employment, and wages on which so 
many calculations are in turn based will lose much of 
their reliability. For example, the index of production 


. is being revised in the light of census returns’and the 
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retail sales index is being revised to give a general picture 
of trade on the factual basis provided by the much- 
criticised census of distribution. 

Critics of census-taking told the committee that cur- 
rent statistics—weekly, monthly or yearly, as the case 
might be, were all that was needed ; the census returns, 
they said, took so long-to appear that they were useless 
as a guide to current business. They seemed quite 
unaware that the only check on the validity of. the 
figures in which they expressed such confidence was the 
census. There is, however, a good deal of justice in 
the criticisms of the timing and the manner in which 
the census returns were presented. It takes about 
three years for the results of a full census to be pub- 
lished. . If the suggestion that forms should be sent 
earlier is followed, and if the returns are requested for 
the calendar year, and not as at present for the com- 
pany’s financial year, faster progress may be made in 
the future. The committee also emphasised the need 
for marrying the census tables in their published form 
with the basic series of current statistics on production 
and trade. At present it is not easy to relate the monthly 
index of production with the census results or to relate 
the monthly index of retail sales with the 1950 census 
of distribution. The more important current statistical 
series are being revised to meet this criticism. 

* 

The committee has plainly done its best to make the 
burden of the censuses on industry as light as possible, 
consistent with the obtaining of reliable results, but 
nevertheless the choice of census dates seems curious. 
Capital projects are slow to mature, and the face of 
industry changes only gradually, so that three years 
seems a comparatively short lapse of time to allow 
between each census of production. Retail trade, on 
the other hand, is volatile by nature, and is now in the 
process of major change ; to take a distribution census 
at such a long interval as ten years seems to court the 
risk of discovering too late what is happening to the 
retail pattern. 

No real explanation has been offered why British 
industry apparently differs from industry in other coun- 
tries in making so little use of the statistical. treasure- 
house provided by periodic and properly conducted 
census of the economy. These returns, especially those 
that cover the distributive side, should be valuable to 
any business. Many industries maintained that their 
own trade associations collected and circulated adequate 
figures. But such figures are not always comprehen- 
sive ; they depend on how wide is the association’s 
membership, and they are not necessarily available to 
industries and companies that are not association 
members. They are trade secrets. To an outsider, 
statistics on a given industry may not appear as adequate 
as they do to the company inside the association. 

More use might be made of the census figures if they 
were easier to follow or if they were accompanied by any 
explanatory text. The standard form of publication is 
one where the tables of figures appear without comment 
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and without any indication of their possible use beyond 
the explanation of certain terms. The Board of Trade 
might consider whether industry would make greater 
use of the census returns if an explanatory booklet was 
prepared that explained in simple language, with lavish 
use of practical examples, how the figures could be 
applied to a specific business problem, or how an indi- 
vidual company could use them to compare its standing 
against its competitors. The popular versions of the 
Economic Surveys provide a precedent. These booklets 
might be the corrective to the baffled frustration wit 

which the layman reacts to the uniform ranks of 
unbroken figures that confront him from the census 
pages. Experience among the American departments 
shows the desirability that officials should be able to 
“sell” statistical inquiry as a profitable service that 
industry cannot afford to ignore. The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, for example, could not have succeeded so 
brilliantly in its work on productivity without cajoling 
and convincing industry that individual manufacturers 
could make money out of the figures if they were inter- 
preted and applied in the right way. 

Not many businessmen in this country are of this 
mind. It takes effort and education to convince the 
businessman that it is worth discovering out of a multi- 
tude of figures, the inferences that may be highly and 
profitably relevant to his business. It is essential that 
census returns should be published in full detail, but 
the judicious use of summaries, of explanatory intro- 
ductions and above all of keys to how and why to use 
the figures in conjunction with actual business data 
would do much to make them more intelligible. Indus- 
try provides the census data, it seems no more than 
fair that greater efforts should be made than in the 
past to see that the final results are presented in such 
a form that they can be used by industry. The aim 
should be, not to make the censuses “ easy ” (which they 
can never be), but to develop a mutually profitable 
partnership between government and industry in 
applying the lessons that they teach. 
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Pause in Throgmorton Street 


T is unusual for the first Stock Exchange reaction to an 
| industrial dispute to be a sharp fall in prices. The bad 
news has happened by the time it becomes public property 
and investors are hoping that, the next event will be a 
settlement. That is the way in which the stock exchange 
faced the opening stages of the dock strike; the 
“bull” market continued to hold the field. When the 
dispute is not quickly séttled, when it becomes clear that 
damage must result and be thrown up on the screen of 
published statistics, it is time for reassessment but not 
necessarily for reaction. That is why the stock exchange 
has been much more restrained this week: the fire has 
died down in the market ; the volume of business has been 
reduced ; prices as a whole have roughly held their ground, 
but some of the speculative favourites have dropped back. 
The fall in Debenhams and in Great Universal Stores can 
be logically attributed to the dividend announcements from 
those companies, but a more buoyant market might have 
reacted differently. The Financial Times ordinary share 
index reached a peak of 181.1 on Friday and then slid back 
gently to 180.0 on Wednesday. The Government securities 
index has held almost steady at just-under 106. 


* 


These quieter markets have not prevented a substantial 
flow of refinancing operations. Most important of them is 
the New Zealand Government’s issue of {10 million 3} per 
cent stock 1981-84 at £98. The stock offers the satisfactory 
gross redemption yield of £3 12s. 2d. to the latest date and 
is payable as to only £10 per cent on application. It deserves 

be a popular stock and subscription lists were. quickly 
closed on Thursday, applicants for up to £1,000 receiving 
full allotment and the larger applicants about 48 per cent 
of their application, but it will be no gambling counter. 
he issue seemed nicely calculated to ensure success and no 
more. Other important financing operations have also been 
arranged—the Bristol Aeroplane issue and the sale by Powell 
Duffryn of its Vacuum loan stock are among them—for the 
market is basically strong and is holding its ground with no 
sort of a lead from the authorities. It draws its strength in 
part from the continued high level of industrial activity, 
though the Central Statistical Office’s tentative production 
index for September of.131/132 compared with 112 in the 
August holiday period and with 125 in September last year 
was hardly an influence on Thursday’s markets, and in 
part from the continued pressure of money for investment 
though the fact that the Government’s expected refunding 


operation continued to overhang it, did not bring prices 
cown, 


Business Notes 


The Giants Pay Out 


HERE seems to be no end to the good news from the 

giants of British industry. It-is upon the feast of 
cheering tidings, of course, that the bull market has 
been fed. On Thursday, two hopes came true. Unilever 
Ltd and Unilever NV, whose shares have been well in the 
front of the recent advance in industrial equities, announced 
a one-for-four free scrip issue of ordinary shares. Share- 
holders were not left in doubt whether these issues implied 
an effective increase in dividends or not. They were at 
once told by the directors that the intention was to maintain 
last year’s interim ordinary dividend rates—that is, 6 per 
cent for Unilever Ltd, and 5} per cent for Unilever NV— 
on the increased capital of the two companies. 

The announcement by the giant of the rayon industry, 
Courtaulds, took investors rather more by surprise than 
did the Unilever announcement. On an ordinary capital 
of £48 million, as increased by the 100 per cent free scrip 
issue last February, the directors have declared an interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. On the most pessimistic assump- 
tion, this represents an effective increase from 3% per cent 
to 4 per cent as in 1953 two interim dividends (§ per cent 
and 14 per cent) were paid on the original capital of £24 
million. The directors added that the increase in equity 
payments was justified by the course of profits in the first 
half of the financial year. After the announcement the 
£1 ordinary shares gained 18, to 36s. 103d. in inter-office 
dealings. 


Dislocation from the Docks 


ITH the end of the fourth week since the dock strike 
W started the total value of overseas trade that has been 
held up now amounts—imports and exports together—to 
between {180 and {£200 million. About {140 million 
worth of goods has been delayed at the port of London 
alone. A third of the total capacity of British ports has 
been idle for almost a month, and another third has been 
out of commission for nearly a fortnight. The flow of 
shipments through ports so far unaffected by the dispute 
has only slightly increased for fear of widening the area 
of the strike ; and at continental ports the trans-shipment 
of supplies intended for this country has similarly been 
limited by the action of dockers as well as by the existing 
pressure of business. The cost to shipping companies of 
the 350 ships that are stranded in the ports now exceeds 
£2 million. 
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The strike has begun to affect the dispatch of food and 
other goods from exporting countries overseas, as well as 
production by some industries at home. A few more days 
and the shut-down amongst exporters in this country may 
spread much more rapidly. Firms that export a high pro- 
portion of their output are finding it increasingly difficult to 
divert more of their products to the home market. Home 
order books varied in thickness when the strike started but 
many are now reported to be very thin. Smaller companies, 
particularly, are feeling the strain of financing swollen stocks 
and overflowing storage space. If the strike ends within 
the’ next week or so a serious dislocation should be avoided. 
But the main problem of clearing the back-log will have 
only just started, and the burden upon railway and road 
transport will be particularly heavy at a time when traffic 
is already normally large. 


No Help from Strategic Stocks 


ITH stocks of raw materials running low in many 

factories, some consumers have naturally turned a 
covetous eye on the British strategic stock. They are not 
likely to get any help from that direction yet awhile. This 
week the British Wool Federation was authorised to deny 
suggestions that wool would probably be released from the 
strategic stock if the dock strike worsened, and the Board 
of Trade has also let it be known that users of lead and 
copper cannot look to the strategic stock for relief. That is 
the proper policy, and there is no doubt that it applies to all 
materials in the stock. Whether the government would 
countenance widespread unemployment while sitting on 
thousands of tons of raw materials is another question, 
but happily that stage is still some way off. 

The government has two sound reasons for not departing 
from its strict attitude towards the strategic stock. One is 
the huge stock held by the American government, which 
incidentally has just released copper to domestic users to 
ease a temporary shortage ; the British government must be 
very anxious to avoid creating a precedent here. The other 
reason is that the value of a strategic stock is nearly always 
lost to some extent, because it-induces consumers to carry 
less stock themselves. This is partly because consumers 
fear that—despite official protests to the contrary—the 
government will eventually sell its stock and thus depress 
prices, and because they also feel that the government 
would make supplies available for civilian production in 
times of shortage, Both attitudes would be strengthened 
if the stock were used to bale out consumers in any condi- 
tions short of a national emergency. 


Powell Duffryn Thinks Again 


UCCESSFUL ideas are catching. Just after Ocean Coal 
and Wilsons has announced a successful conclusion to 

its new policy of returning to shareholders a large part of 
the compensation for its Nationalised Welsh collieries comes 
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unmistakable evidence that its big brother Powell Dutfry: 
is doing some hard thinking along the same lines. | | :-- 
Ocean Coal, Powell Duffryn’s first reaction to coal nation,'. 
isation was to keep the compensation money and reinve;: j; 
gradually on capital projects that would build it a }j, 
new future in other industries. It ventured into carbvy 
black, into Wankie colliery in Africa, and in partner: 
with Socony Vacuum into the great oil project at Coryto r 
It is fair to say that none of these ventures has sho 
clear signs of filling the gap left by the coal mines of Sou;h 
Wales, even though financially some of them have turn-4 
out well. For instance the group must have realised 
about {1 million for its shares in Rhodesian Anglo Ameri- 
can—after it had withdrawn from the Wankie Colli+ry 
project. 

Now, just a week after the group had announced that 
in place of its shareholding of 6,276,179 {£1 Ordinary 
shares in the Vacuum Oil Company it was taking {7} 
million of 5 per cent loan stock in that company, guaranteed 
by Socony Vacuum, comes the news that the new invest- 
ment has been. turned into cash. The loan stock has been 
placed privately with institutions at {ror. The move has 
been surprisingly quick ; Sir Herbert Merrett’s statement 
of last week left shareholders to infer that the group might 
one day sell the Loan stock and change its mind about not 
making any capital repayment to shareholders. Within a 
week it has actually sold the stock. The decision to make 
a cash repayment to shareholders cannot now be far away. 
Indeed, in the City the chairman is being criticised for 
not making his intentions clearer a week ago. The {1 
shares, now at about 40s., have risen about 4s. 6d. s 
the circular of October 2oth. 

What are the prospects now ? The group’s cash holding 
must be very great. Cash assets in the balance sheet in 
March of last year were over £3 million (not counting 
quoted investments of £3.8 million); there is over £7; 
million to add from the Vacuum stock, {1 million from the 
sale of the Rhodesian Anglo American shares, and an 
unknown sum, believed in the market to range between 
£2 million and £2} million has still to come from the final 
settlement of the colliery compensation. Something in 
the region of £14 million appears to be liquid. It is 
matched by £3,600,000 of 43 per cent Preference Stock 
and {9,660,000 of Ordinary stock. If the company is 
minded to pay out cash £1 or even more seems to lie within 
reach, though there would be snags about repaying 
more than {1 per {1 stock unit. A substantial repayment 
would be widely approved, and the company would still 
remain a going concern with a big and varied business. 
It would have its shipping, its carbon black, its technical 
services and numerous industrial investments. On a smaller 
ranking capital the present earnings of about 8 per cent, 
the whole of which is paid‘ out as dividend, would look 
much stronger. 


Fawley on the March 


ico process of expanding the Esso Petroleum Comp: 
great Fawley refinery, completed in 1951, has alr- ad 
begun and plans are being drawn up for a {10 mivon 
expansion, the first stage of which will be the construc’ 
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TI fills the picture 


I'l products span this mechanical age. You depend on 


| when you travel; whether you fly, motor, go by sea— 
de a bicycle. You depend on TI whether you farm, 
id or manufacture. The electrical equipment in your 
e, the dutch barn on your farm; the rolling mills, 
ine tools and mechanical handling equipment 


of heavy industry are spelt TI. 


‘ at any modern engineering equipment, at an 
elinery or power house; at an atomic plant or plastics 
ory, at anything requiring tubes (whatever their 
ipe or size and however specialized their function), or 
pressure vessels, steel or wrought aluminium ; 
‘abricated sections or electrical switchgear... 
i will be looking at TI. 


y 
' 
A 


ch of TI’s many manufacturing companies has a 
d and ideas of its own, but behind all of them are the 


combined skills and experiences of the many 


trades TI follows. 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.9 
Trafalgar 5633 
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BUILD IN 
STRUCTURAL 
CONCRETE 


Reinforced and Prestressed 


Economic design 

and construction follow 
early collaboration between 
Architect and Engineer 


TRUSSED CONCRETE 
provide integral service 
from plan to completion 


| 


THE 


TRUSSED CONCRETE 


STEEL GO. LTD. Truscon House, Lower Marsh, London, S.£.1 





best value 


in the world! 


The best is not necessarily the 
most expensive. 

Do you realise, {Saas 
for example, 
that the famous 
‘GP’ Monroe— . 
the ‘General Purpose’ 
adding-calculator 
that is already a firm 
favourite in thousands 
of offices—costs only 
£175? Read the specifica- 
tion and consider the price. 
Together they constitute 
incomparably the best value 
in the world. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 


Seats at 0475 


LONDON, W.l. GROsvenor 7541 
No other adding-calculator 


a ae 


--- cuts the cost— of all calculations 
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Across a town, a continent, reach the cabies 

through which flash the tidings of mankind. 

Lead is there from first to last; sheathing, 

; sealing and defying the elements; performing 
ap its silent service. 

The Lead Development Association exists to 
fst serve all users of the metal and its products. 
ia The Association is a non-profit-earning body 
e formed by the leading Commonwealth producers 

of lead and the manufacturers of lead sheet, 

ge lead pipe and other lead products. 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


: caudie Eagie House - Jermyn Street - London - SW1 
4 ; abs lezd Telegrams: Ukleadman, Piccy, London Whitehall 4175 
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STAND FAST WHISKY 


WILLIAM GRANT & SONS LTD - DISTILLERS - SCOTLAND 
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of a £4 million hydroformer for high-grade petrol. The 
oil companies are facing a strange impasse where the 
demand for the loWer grade fuels is increasing more rapidly 
than that for motor spirit. The wholesale switching of heavy 
transport vehicles from petrol to diesel engines has brought 
about a shift in demand from commercial grades of petrol 
to the heavier diesel fuel. The change in aero-engines has 
switched the strategic emphasis from high-grade aviation 
spirit to kerosine, and the market for fuel oil is expanding. 
The proportions in which each of these constituents can be 
obtained from crude oil is fixed, within broad limits, so that 
il production of the heavier oil products, fuel oil, diesel fuel, 
and kerosine, is to be increased, petrol production will also 
expand, The fuel tax and growing engine efficiency together 
put limits on petrol consumption. The purpose of the hydro- 
former is to convert some of the low-grade petrol produced 
during the first stages of distillation, into a high-octane 
product that can be blended into premium motor spirit. 
This avoids having to divert more of the now valuable diesel 
fuel into the cat cracker that normally provides these high- 
octane components. 

The significance of this development is that, by choosing 
this particular technique to produce high-quality petrol, 
Esso is also paving the way for an incursion into petroleum 
chemical production, Hydroforming produces as by-pro- 
duct a number of valuable chemical solvents, benzene, 
toluene and xylene among them, that have uses that range 
from paints and explosives down to synthetic textiles. 

Since 1948, Esso has had to find £95 million of fresh 
capital. The company’s American stockholders have pro- 
vided £8 million of it ; the London market {10 million in 
the form of debentures and £9 million on short term loans. 
The balance has been provided out of the group’s own 


resources. This formidable feat of self-financing (not ° 


uncommon in the oil industry) has been necessary to meet 
the £35 million construction bill for Fawley itself, plus a 
further £8 million for tankers. {10 million has gone towards 
marketing equipment and £32 million towards the increases 
in working capital, needed—in part—to pay the 2s. 6d. a 
gallon motor spirit tax. About £20 million of products are 
held in the storage tanks at any one time. 


Revival in Rubber 


[= March, after a long period of decline, the trend of 
natural rubber prices turned in producers’ favour. The 
advance since then has been steady, taking even the strikes 
in American rubber factories—and the subsequent sharp 
drop in American consumption—in its stride. By the end 
of last month spot rubber in London had reached 214d. a 
lb., §4d. above the trough of last March. This month the 
spot price has jumped up, for the dock strike has caught 
manufacturers with low stocks ; 25d. a lb has been paid in 
London for spot, and in Liverpool, where supplies are still 
trickling through, 28d. a Ib has been paid. Prices of rubber 
for shipment from the East have not been affected, but that 
market remains firm, with December shipment at 23d. a Ib 
cif. This continued firmness may seem surprising in face of 
the appafent surplus of world production that developed in 
July and August, turning a deficit of 35,000 tons in the first 


half of the year into an estimated surplus of 32,500 tons for 
the first eight months as a whole. But after allowing for 
the apparent absorption of rubber into the American. and 
British strategic stocks, the remaining surplus falls to some 
§,000 to 10,000 tons. That is negligible in relation to a 
world consumption of 1.1 million tons in January to August, 
and could be accounted for by errors in the statistics. In 
any case, there is no sign of any surplus rubber seeking a 
home. 

The prospect, indeed, is that despite increased production 
of rubber in the second half of the year, world supply and 
demand will remain in balance. European consumption has 
been larger than expected, thanks mainly to the high output 
of motor cars. The American car industry is now making 
the autumn spurt in production that accompanies the intro- 
duction of new models, and this should lead to a larger 
consumption of all rubber in the United States. No doubt 
there is a speculative element in the present level of prices, 
but it may not be appreciable. The limited offers of Malayan 
sheet rubber partly reflects the switch to production of liquid 
latex by estates. Offers of Indonesian rubber to London 
merchants may have dried up partly because producers are 
holding back in anticipation of a devaluation of the rupiah, 
but the chief reason is believed to be increased sales to the 
Soviet bloc. So far, the rise in natural rubber prices does 
not seem to have encouraged American manufacturers to 
use more synthetic. And if a moderate switch to synthetic 
does occur, it is quite possible that the buoyancy of demand 
for natural rubber in the rest of the world could take up the 
slack. 


Good Cheer from the Copperbelt 


OPPER shareholders have nothing to complain about, 
¢ and as yet nothing save a gently persistent rise 
in costs, to worry about. The producing companies are 
riding the free market more easily than they would have 
dared to hope when the market became free in the summer 
of last year. The high profits and dividends from the 
Rhodesian copperbelt are the proof. Following the pay- 
ments recently announced by the Selection Trust group, 
the Anglo-American group have now announced their 
figures for the year ended June 30th. Rhokana Corporation 
has raised its total payment from 45s. to 50s. a share and 
its controlling company, Rhodesian Selection Trust, has 
paid out 7s. 6d. a share, compared with 6s. 3d. Both these 
dividends are net of Rhodesian tax. For the British resi- 
dent shareholder they will be paid after deduction of a 
reduced rate of tax that makes provisional allowance for 
Dominion Tax Relief. The tax deduction, if the Inland 
Revenue adheres to its precedents will be 4s. 6d. in the 
£, but each shareholder will be liable either to greater 
relief or to further assessment according to his own effec- 
tive rate of tax. Profits have risen substantially. For 
Rhokana the net figure after tax was {9.5 million compared 
with £8.4 million ; for Rhodesian Anglo-American it was 
£5.1 million compared with £3.9 million. — 

It is a favourable moment for fresh thinking by the 
directors of Mufulira Copper mines about the methods they 
will use to raise the balance of the capital needed for that 
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company’s electrolytic refinery. That refinery which is 
partly in operation already has been rising in estimated cost 
over the years. But the directors have notified no change 
from the figures given by the chairman last year. Then 
the planned capacity still stood at 72,000 tons a year and 
the estimated cost at £4 million of which {2,875,000 had 
already been found from ploughed back earnings and 
£1,125,000 remained to be provided from future savings. 
The directors have now had second thoughts. They are 
proposing to raise the balance by a new share issue. They 
have not altered their other estimates which shareholders 
must assume remain unchanged. The proposed issue of 
£2 million worth of new capital will thus leave a substantial 
sum for general development work at the mine. Nearly two- 
thirds of the Mufulira capital is held by Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust, which will put itself in a position to provide its 
quota by issuing §s. shares to existing shareholders on terms 
shortly to be announced. The balance of the rights belong 
to the Anglo-American group as the minority shareholder 
and the British South Africa Company as the royalty owner. 
Both the latter could doubtless exercise their rights out of 
existing resources. The directors of Mufulira must have 
reached the view that copper mining is still a growing indus- 
try and that even in more competitive markets there is likely 
to be no difficulty in earning the keep of £2 million of extra 
capital. There remains a cloud on the horizon for share- 
holders to consider—the prolonged upswing in production 
costs on the Rhodesian copperbelt. 


More Coal from Abroad 


f WAVING arranged to raise coal imports during this winter 

H to 4 million tons, the Minister of Fuel and Power was 
able this week to feel satisfied with distributed stocks of 
17 million tons to start the coal winter ; three years ago, 
with inland coal consumption about 8 million tons a year 
lower, he used to feel 19 million tons in merchants’ and 
consumers’ hands were essential. With Britain clearly 
becoming a steady importer of coal—though on balance, of 
course, for some years yet a net exporter—the significance 
that attaches to part of the nation’s total stocks at the 
beginning of November is likely to decline. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this week’s fuel 
debate in the Commons—formally on the annual report and 
accounts of the National Coal Board—was the equanimity 
with which members accepted the news of coal imports on 
such a scale. Officially, it had previously not been admitted 
that imports during this coal year would exceed about a 
million tons, but the increases had been hinted at ; more 
than one member had. the word “ watershed” ready for 
this signal of a major change in the country’s coal situation. 
The debate, better informed about the industry than in 
earlier years and less partisan, returned to some well-worn 
themes. Mr Slater lamented export markets forgone. 
Mr Powell, hoeing his lonely furrow, argued the case for 
more rational pricing of coal—which he combines with the 
perhaps less rational hope that this would make it possible 
to do without the product of many mines that are today 
operated at a loss. Mr Robson Brown, as usual stoutly 
resisting his fellow Tory’s case for making consumers pay 
for coal what it costs to produce am extra ton, declared 
roundly that only cheap coal enabled Britain to compete in 
world markets: 
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If we had to pay the same price for coal as some othe; 


continental countries have to pay, I am very much afraii 
that many of our products would never arrive at the dock. 


No other member had anything quite as bad as that to sa, 
about the efficiency of British industry in general. But \. 
Nabarro, in particular, was sombre about the future of t\. 
coal industry itself, questioning whether “ we shall get mu. 
more than 225 million tons of coal im any single year from m 
this date to the middle 1960s.” . This chilling forecast seem. 
too pessimistic to_some other memabers ; on any close study 
of the pepe? today, it does not seem so. 


Albert -E. Reed os Abroad 


HE completion of the new paper mill, using local timber, 
i at Kawerau in New Zealand will make a sizeable ho! 
in British exports of newsprint and other paper to Austr: 
lasia. One of the British exporters, Albert E. Reed, has taken 
the logical step of investing in the equity of the new projec 
This company, unlike its much bigger rival Bowater Paper, 
which has great North American interests, has not in thc 
past ventured much capital overseas. It has now agreed ‘1 
principle to take up 14 million of the £1 ordinary shares 
in Tasman Pulp and Paper, thus securing, at a price not yct 
revealed, a 25 per cent interest in the authorised equity 
capital of the company controlling the Kawerau mill. Albert 
E. Reed will have a seat on the board of the Tasman company 
and will put at its disposal all its experience, technical know- 
ledge and research facilities. The money will be found from 
the company’s own ample resources. 

This investment adds the final ingredient of British parti- 
cipation to the blend of private local finance and state invest- 
ment in the Kawerau project. The capital requirements of 
the new mill, including working capital, are estimated at 
between £14 million and £16 million. Its controlling com- 
pany, Tasman Pulp and Paper, has an authorised equity 
capital of £6 million. So far, the New Zealand Government 
and a New Zealand company, Fletcher Holdings, have each 
subscribed for one million of these shares. Another 500,000 
shares were recently offered to private investors and a /2 
million debenture issue has also been made locally. In 
addition to Albert E. Reed’s subscription, the New ZealanJ 
Government is about to subscribe for another one million 
shares, thus bringing the total issued capital of the Tas: 
company up to £ 5 million. 

The machines in the new mill should begin to roll in t!: 
middle of next year, but the plant is not likely to reach \'‘s 
full rating of about 75,000 tons of newsprint and approx'- 
mately 45,000 tons of sulphate pulp until 1957. At (.' 
time British exports will feel the pinch, for contracts to s«!! 
much of the newsprint have already been made wii! 
Australian and New Zealand newspapers. The export »! 
capital by the British manufacturers is an obvious answ 
to the threatened loss of direct trade. 


Midland Comes Into Line 


ut Midland Bank took the City by s ise at the end 
of last week by announcing that “ to unfore- 
seen contingencies ” Sail oie eee cose boll yor 
ae 
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Man and Steel 


A flourishing steel industry is an index of the 


iN 


(| prosperity of the country. The employment 
| provided both directly and indirectly through 
i] the making of steel and its application to all 
al human activities is an important factor in the 


=| well-being of the nation. 

The principal business of the United Steel 
(| company is to make the best possible steel for 
|| any particular purpose, and to do this in an 
ja) efficient manner by economical methods. It 
(@| follows that steel makers should be free to 
“| develop their present activities and to exercise 
| their ingenuity to add to and to improve 
al their products. 

/ Constant research by the Company in collab- 
| Oration with many other industries anticipates 
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jc] new metallurgical requirements called for by j@ 
| progress in fresh fields of development. In S 
[;) this way the interests of the whole country are 
— ‘ = 
| served and its economy enlarged. 2 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 
LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 

WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & Co 1 
LONDON 


A gracious welcome to your guests 
20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


New York; EXCELSIOR WINE ©O., I§0 BROADWAY 


Mere and 
mol 





are discovering the amazing 
properties of the Dughill crystal filter 
which not only efféctively filters 
the smoke but cools and mellows 
it—adding infinitely to your enjoyment. 
With black, white or coloured mouthpiece, 
Silvium 17/6 Goldium 25/- 
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ALFRED DUNHILL LTD. 
30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobacces 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “‘insaniyetin hayrinadtr 
—for the benefit of Man”’. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AEI 


for everything electrical 


Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.I., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £3} million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb, 


Associated Electrical Industries 


are a family of companies : 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co, Ltd. 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co, Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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for 1954 up to 18 per cent, compared with the 16 per cent 
that has been paid every year since 1931 (except for 1935, 
when a centenary bonus was added). The Midland Bank 
thus comes into line with the other six of the “ Big Seven” 
banks, all of which have raised their dividends during the 
past two years ; the latest to do so was the Westminster 
Bank, at the time of its interim declaration for the current 
year. 

That decision by the Westminster Bank had naturally 
revived the hopes of shareholders of the Midland Bank— 
even though the speeches in recent years of the Midland’s 
chairman, Lord Harlech, had not offered any encouragement 
to such hopes. He had emphasised not only the importance 
of strengthening the bank’s inner reserves but also the 
virtues of stability of bank dividends. The disclosure of 
the decision long in advance of the customary date was 
designed to prevent market speculation ; but inevitably the 
prices of the shares were adjusted. The {12 shares 
({2 10s. paid) rose by +é to 10% and the {1 fully-paid 
shares by 2s. 9d. to 88s. 6d.. The prospective increase will 
restore the Midland’s distribution to the rate paid before 
the cut in 1931. And the bank has also stated that it hopes 
to maintain that rate in future, with equal half yearly 
payments of 9 per cent. 


Tea for Too Few 


EF shares are a tricky market ; numerous small com- 
panies whose shares seldom change hands make it 
impossible for the stock jobbers to hold any cushion of stock. 
The patient investor*may buy at the bottom of a slump 
though he seldom does) and wait years for a turn in the tide 
(as he often does): then, just when he can see that prices 
are rising and must go higher, it is time for him to sell. At 
the moment, tea companies are about to show the best profits 
and dividends for a generation, and no one seriously supposes 
that the strength of the market in tea can quickly be broken ; 
but skilfully advised professional investors are cautiously 
selling. History suggests that those who prefer to wait for 
those bumper profits and dividends to be announced may 
find that the buyers have vanished. 


The investor’s dilemma is a problem for the Indian and 
Ceylon tea companies also. The record profits for 1954 are 
not in doubt. Some companies will hardly know what to do 
with the money. They probably will pay out much more 
and still retain enough cash to see them through at least 
one lean spell without help from their bankers. If that 
happens the present “ bull” market in tea (common tea 
stands at over 6s, per lb) may have done permanent good. 
If share prices do not rise much further it will also leave 
curious distortions. It is difficult to see how many companies 
can avoid holding in their accounts cash in excess of the 
full market price of the shares, thus offering the investor 
cash at a discount plus tea gardens for nothing. And tea 
estates themselves are often enough carried in balance sheets 
et down to £40 per acre, although the present replacement 
cost of good bearing tea is nearer to £300 per acre. 


This looks like an opening for an Indian Clore. Indians 
and Sinhalese are indeed testing the market, and a few 
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sales have been made. Vellikellie has recently sold its estates 
in Ceylon for £143,000 in rupees presumably to a local 
buyer. There will be other bids. There will also be fore- 
stalling moves on the part of estate agents. One method 
open to the companies that manage the European-owned tea 
companies is to arrange for one company in their group to 
buy another, so raising the balance sheet valuation. The 
purchase of Ellawatte Ceylon Tea Estates by Ouvah Ceylon 
Estates is an example. Both companies were within the 
agency of the Ceylon Commercial Company and the price 
of 80s. paid for the Ellawatte ordinary shares (while the 
market quotation was about 34s.) has brought the valuation 
a little way towards the present break-up value. There will 
no doubt be other such offers. 


Bristol Flies into the Market 


OR the first time since 1938 Bristol Aeroplane Company 
EF is coming to the market for cash. As then, the issue 
takes the form of a “rights” offer of ordinary shares ; 
shareholders are being offered 4,620,000 10s. shares at 
18s. each (compared with the current market price of 
23s. 44d.) in the ratio of one new share for every two 
ordinary shares now held. The directors report that 
trading profits so far this year would justify a maintained 
final dividend of 64 per cent on the increased capital and 
that “if present expectations are fulfilled there is every 
prospect of maintaining an annual dividend rate of 10 per 
cent.” The prospect which may prompt buying is not so 
much the yield of only just over £5 IIs. per cent on the 
new shares as much as the profits which on a slightly 
lenger view should come ‘from the production of 
Britannia airliners. 

The sum of over £4 million of permanent capital which 
will thus be raised will be used more to support the con- 
siderable expansion which has already taken place in the 
business than any additional tooling and production 
costs in prospect. for the Britannia. With the com- 
pany’s turnover this year running at about £30 million 
and with its bank overdrafts totalling about £7 million 
it is not surprising that the directors wish to broaden the 
base of the company’s capital structure. By its investments 
in MacDonald Brothers Aircraft Limited of Winnipeg and 
in Short Brothers, Bristol Aeroplane has shown itself ready 
to take on new commitments outside its own factories, 
though the present issue is not being made in ‘connection 
with. such ventures. 


The Bristol Aeroplane company is fortunate in being 
able to make its issue while good reports continue to flow 
in from the other aircraft manufacturers. The much 
smaller company, Fairey Aviation, has, for example, just 
reported an advance in trading profits from {£948,638 to 
£1,249,216 in the year to March 31st, a year in which the 
production of the Gannet must have made its first big 
contribution. The ordinary dividend has been left un- 
changed at 25 per cent, but shareholders will receive a tax 
free bonus of 7} per cent as well ; this bonus arises from 
funds paid by the Government for use-of certain of the 
company’s designs. 
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“Small” Savings Limits Raised 


ORD MACKINTOSH was able to offer one concrete new 
inducement to “ small ” savers in the campaign opened 
this week. The Treasury has agreed that from Monday 
next the limit on individual holdings of the present issue 
of savings certificates will be raised from 700 units (worth 
£525) to 1,000 units (£750), and the maximum holding 
of 34 per cent defence bonds, hitherto £1,000, will be 
doubled. In the current fiscal year sales of savings certifi- 
cates have been disappointing ; alone among the several 
forms of “ national” savings, they have fallen below their 
level at the corresponding stage of 1953-54. The increase 
in the limits should stimulate them, but it is to be hoped 
that the additional purchases will not merely represent the 
customary further buying up to the limit by larger savers. 
Such purchases are merely a transfer of existing resources, 
and do not increase the flow of new savings. 

The new campaign does, in fact, recognise this weakness 
in any drive for particular forms of savings, and for that 
reason its “ target” is fixed not in terms of any particular 
volume of “ national” savings but in terms of new savers. 
It is hoped to recruit before the end of March next two 
million new individual savers and 500,000 new members 
of savings groups. This drive i$ to be the most intensive 
the movement has undertaken for some years. It was 
officially launched on Tuesday in a rally at the Royal Festi- 
val Hall addressed by the Duke of Edinburgh, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ait Mr Gaitskell. 

Despite the poor showing of sales of certificates, 
“national” savings as a whole have shown a further 
striking improvement in this fiscal year. The six and a half 
months since the beginning of April spanned the period of 
holiday spending ; nevertheless net new savings in certifi- 
cates, defence bonds and at the post office and trustee 
savings banks fell short of withdrawals by only £33 million, 
compared with a shortfall of £62} million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953 and one of £78 million in 1952. 
Even after providing for accruals of interest and redemp- 
tions of defence bonds, the outturn is the best since 1948. 
It is encouraging to note, moreover, that the trend has 
become particularly favourable in recent weeks. 


Computers and Industry 


IR BEN LOCKSPEISER told the Institute of Directors this 
week that electronic computers were likely to bring 
about a revolution in office and in production shop routine 
through their ability to carry out as one long continuous 
process work that is now done by separate steps. The 
recent agreement between Powers-Samas and Ferranti 
shows that the business machine companies are attempting 
to come to terms with the new technique which is the most 
serious threat that their business “systems ” has yet had to 
face. Ferranti, as the major supplier of electronic computers, 
is anxious to develop their commercial use but has no 
previous experience of this particular market. Powers, as 
one of the pioneers of punch-card techniques, has intimate 
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knowledge of business procedure but little of electronic 
engineering. The partnership between the two companics 
promises to be a fruitful one, yet the indications are that 
Powers is still hoping to retain the traditional one-machine, 
one-job pattern on which mechanised accounting has so 
far been based, using Ferranti’s know-how to convert 
sections of a “ system” to electronic operation and linking 
the machines where possible to avoid the time-lag imposed 
by a human operator. It is doubtful whether an approach 
of this kind will make it possible to achieve the stream- 
lining of operations that Sir Ben, and other electronics 
engineers, believe to be the main commercial attraction of 
computers. | 

The full-scale computers that perform such feats of 
calculation, memory and control, represent a heavy inves:- 
ment of about {100,000 each, and the number of mathe- 
maticians trained to make proper use of them is s1ill 
limited. The practice of selling computer time is one 
means of bridging this gap, and most computer manu- 
facturers, including Lyons the caterers, will lease their 
computers or will contract to do specific calculations for 
companies. Several of the government-owned computers 
can be hired in this way and Elliott Brothers, who built 
the fantastic analogue computer recently installed at Farn- 
borough, have announced that they will operate a com- 
puting service on their own machines for the aircraft indus- 
try. This service is primarily for engineering and aero- 
dynamic equations. Ferranti, however, has plans for a 
computer centre in London next summer and this would 
provide computer time for any kind of calculation. This 
will give industry a simple means of testing the suitability 
of the novel techniques of electronic accounting and pro- 
duction control to individual businesses. 


Cotton Futures Mark Time 


Bf arn is some disappointment in Liverpool at the lack 
of business on the raw cotton futures market. No one 
expected the Liverpool market to spring rapidly into 
activity when it reopened this summer, but the promising 
start then made has failed to gather momentum. Turnover 
has remained small, so that the jobbers are no longer 
trading to such fine limits as before ; prices now tend to 
move rather sharply when new business is done. It happens 
that the New York futures market is also rather narrow 
just now. The spurts of activity on both markets that 
followed the progress of the new American cotton crop lave 
died away, and few traders are at present inclined to ‘ake 
a view of cotton prices. Indeed, caution about forward 
business extends to the Lancashire cotton textile industry 
as a whole. 

Another reason for the narrowness of the Liverpool 
market is that many spinners are placing their hedg:s in 
New York, because the Yarn Spinners’ Association 54s 
continued to base its minimum selling prices for yarn 00 
the Raw Cotton Commission’s mean equivalent of \¢w 
York futures (the MENY quotation). The movemen' of 
hedges from the Commission’s cover scheme to New * ork 
relieved the selling pressure on Liverpool in the markcts 
early stages and was welcomed. But hedge sellers eventually 
become hedge buyers, and it is this steady buying poet 
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that Liverpool now lacks—hence the discount on futures 
prices compared with New York. 

There is no real reason why spinners should automatically 
hedge in New York because their selling prices are based 
on that market. Indeed, some of the big spinners have 
iransferred hedges from-New York to Liverpool when the 
parity between the two markets has enabled them to do so 
.t a profit. But to many spinners there is undoubtedly a 
psychological attraction in hedging in New York in these 


‘hat more business would come to Liverpool if spinners 
based their selling prices on. the local market. In time, no 
doubt, all spinners will realise that Liverpool is their market, 
od that they cannot expect it to function well without 
ir support. As importers of raw cotton, it is really in 
ieir OWN interest to create a market that reflects the price 
of cotton delivered to this country. 


Burton the Tailor 


-rtne directors of Montague Burton, some of whom joined 
| he board when Jackson The Tailor was acquired, have 
iped much of the accounting slate clean in the first year 
since the amalgamation. Much of the dismal arithmetic 
of the earlier years was removed in the year to March 31st. 
The trading profit is shown at £1,512,708 (against 
(472,420) but the latest figure seems to include the 
nspecified gross earnings of Jackson The Tailor ; all that 
evealed is that the net receipt of £168,670 from that 
rce has been retained by the new subsidiary. The 
ints do show, however, that the profit has been 
calculated after allowing for a loss of £493,720 (against 
{ 835,000) arising from forward commitments outstanding 
on March 31, 1952. It seems, in fact, that most of the 
stock losses have now been eliminated and this factor may 
help to explain why the income tax provision of £305,000 
appears so small when set against a gross trading profit of 
over {14 million. 

In his statement, Air Commodore Benson remarks that 
the “ realistic treatment of stock problems ” has meant that 
the latest results “ have borne more than their fair share 
of sacrifice.” His point is proved by his detailed calcula- 
tion of changes in stocks and bank overdrafts. The group’s 
balance sheet shows that stocks have been reduced by 
£1,273,652 to £9,237,820. But this figure includes 
£1,422,19§ representing the stocks of Jackson The Tailor 
(which were not, of course, included in the 1952-53 
accounts) ; hence the true reduction in stocks would seem 
to be £2,695,847. Again, the balance sheet shows that 


bank overdrafts have been reduced by {2,122,268 to- 


£1.926,787 but as the purchase price of the Jackson shares 
‘mounting to £1,835,257) has been fully discharged the 
actual improvement is £3,957,525 ; the improvement seems 
‘o have continued for the company is not at the moment 
in debt to its bankers. 
he next results should look all the better when set 
‘gainst accounts which have borne so much of the 
Sacrifice” But investors buying the Montague Burton 
‘os. ordinary shares on the current yield of 1.6 per cent 
(on a dividend of 5 per cent, covered just over twice by 
carnings, and at the market price of 31s. 3d.) might remem- 
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ber that its namesake Burton beer is heady to drink and 
tricky to store. And they may have to wait another 17 
months for the next full accounts as the financial year has 
been extended to August 31st, though they may, if the 
results warrant it, receive an interim dividend before then. 


Liquid Gas by Sea 


HE day when natural gas is brought from the Middle 

East to Britain and used in the domestic grid has 
been dreamed of for a long time but it is some way off 
yet. The fuel industries have been understandably 
attracted by the glare of the 500 or 600 million cubic feet 
of gas that are burnt every day in the Middle East for the 
want of any other way to dispose of it ; and, like moths, a 
number of technical missions have been flitting back and 
forth examining in greater detail the possibilities of put- 
ting this valuable fuel to use on a commercial scale. Two 
methods of transporting it have been mooted: the first by 
pumping it through land pipelines, and the second, men- 
tioned by the Minister of Fuel and Power in Monday’s 
debate, by shipping it as a liquid in special tankers. But 
neither method has yet been tried out on a sufficiently 
large scale over long distances in Europe. The pipe net- 
work in Northern Italy uses gas that shoots out of the 
ground near by, and one or two tankers have been built 
recently to bring gas, in pressurised containers, from Den- 
mark. In the United States a scheme for sending some 
18 million cubic feet of frozen gas each day up the Missis- 
sippi by barge from Louisiana to the Chicago industrial 
area is about to come into operation. It was this project 
that the Minister had in mind on Monday. 

Last month the Gas Council sent one of its development 
engineers to study the Mississippi project. The International 
Bank—which has also been interested in the piping of gas 
—and the Foreign Operations Administration in Washing- 
ton have been making their own studies of these develop- 
ments. And an OEEC team that visited the United States 
in the summer of 1953 to study the long-distance transmis- 
sion of gas by pipeline is expected to produce its report 
early next year. Preliminary estimates of costs based upon 
some of these studies suggest that shipment of liquefied gas 
between the Middle East and northern Europe will probably 
be cheaper than piping it ; and that gas brought to Britain 
in tankers might, in terms of calorific value, be about half 
the cost of gas produced from indigenous coal, but working 
results may change these estimates. Tankers have the addi- 
tional advantage of being more flexible to operate than 
pipelines. 


Dollar Options for Tobacco 


OBACCO manufacturers are sharing in the more liberal 
FT attitude of the Treasury towards dollar expenditure. 
This year the old rationing scheme for North American 
tobacco, which sheltered the less efficient firms and impeded 
the progress of the efficient, was abandoned. Companies 
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were allowed to import as much as they could use, provided 
that they limited the dollar content of cigarette mixtures 
to 61 per cent. This has not resulted in a significant 
increase in dollar imports, but it does explain why the 
popular brands of cigarettes are readily available in the 
shops. Now the manufacturers are to be allowed, as in 
1952, to hold options on additional purchases from the 
current North American crops. As before, the exchange 
to meet these options will come out of the following year’s 
allocation of dollars, but a new method of exercising the 
option has been introduced. 

Companies able to raise loans in North America will be 
allowed to do so. This will enable them to buy the addi- 
tional quantities of tobacco direct from the auctions, and 
bring it to Britain next year, cancelling their loans out of 
the dollars allocated for the 1955 crop. Companies in a 
less fortunate position can, as in 1952, authorise dealers to 
buy additional quantities on their behalf. In practice com- 
panies have sometimes done this informally when options 
have not been officially granted. The value of the options 
amounts to about three months’ normal consumption of 
North American tobacco. 


Expansion at Woolwich 


HE Woolwich Equitable Building Society ranks third 
a in size among the four societies whose assets now 
exceed {100 million. It has more than doubled those assets 
in the last seven years, and its figures for the year ended 
September 30th achieve new records. Total assets are up 
by £173 million at £103.4 million. The shareholders’ and 
depositors’ mvestment has grown by a net amount of £17.0 
million (compared with a growth of {9.4 million in the 
previous year) to £98.3 million. Mortgage advances at 
£21.7 million showed a rise of £5.9 million, more than 97 
per cent of the total going towards the purchase of private 
dwelling houses for owner occupation. 

Nevertheless, the figures reveal both a surprise and a 
problem. The surprise is the unusually high liquidity ratio, 
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With a demand for mortgage advances that far exceeds the 
supplies of new money provided by shareholders and 
depositors, it might have been expected that the society 
would immediately lend on mortgage all the new money 
that flowed in, applying the brakes only to ensure that the 
ratio of liquid funds to mortgage assets did not fall below 
safety level. The figures appear to show that the opposite 
has happened. The balance outstanding on mortgages rose 
by only £12.7 million. Investments and cash rose by {4.8 
million to {18.2 million. As a result the society was 17.6 
per cent liquid on September 30th compared with 15.6 per 
cent a year ago. But this unexpected movement seems to 
be fortuitous, to the extent that advances of over 
million were awaiting completion on September 3oth. 


The problem concerns the society’s reserve policy. It 
has carried a further £362,565 to reserves, bringing the 
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total up to £4.5 million, but the growth in total assets has 
been proportionately faster, so that reserves now stand at 
4.33 per cent of total assets compared with 4.79 per cent 
last year. The Building Societies Association, which has 
suggested a target of § per cent for reserves, must realise 
that the time for hard thinking has arrived, for many 
societies are likely to show a decline below that proportion 
this year. Investors who have been in the habit of looking 
for high reserve ratios must also aim lower. In times of 
rapid growth and strong demand for mortgages, it is inevit- 
able that reserves expressed as a fraction of total assets 
should shrink. It will not mean that the societies have 
failed to maintain and even increase their reserves, but 
simply that the rate of expansion has dwarfed them. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The service charge made by Municipal and General 
Securities for the management of its trust units is an initial 
charge of 2 per cent on capital and two half-yearly levies 
on income at the rate of per cent per annum (not of per 
cent each as stated here last week). 


Mr Wolfson had done no more than 
had been expected of him the natural, 
though paradoxical, consequence was 
that the 5s. shares were marked down 
sharply. 


DEBENHAMS AND GREAT But in both companies, when the divi- With Debenhams the problem is to pay 
UNIVERSAL STORES. Broadly dends are declared, investors sit up and a dividend which is justified by current 


speaking, the §s. ordinary shares of Great take notice. 


earnings but which is also reasonably in 


Universal Steres are bought on the imme- _ They did so this week. In neither case line with the market price of the shares. 
diate prospect that dividends will be can the dividend decision have been easy. That price still reflects to some extent 
closely in line with the growing earnings Mr Wolfson and his co-directors must the very substantial hidden reserves 
and the substantial asset values lying know that such is Great Universal Stores’? possessed in the shape of its undervalued 
behind them. On the other hand, the ros. glamour that their intentions have been properties, despite the repeated statements 
ordinary shares in Debenhams, which discounted in the market value of the by the directors that they are not com 
with its large chain of department stores shares long before they make the dividend sidering re-valuing the company’s 4ss¢ts. 
is in a very different line of business from announcement. Hence it came as no The increase in the company’s consoli- 
the hire purchase of furniture and drapery surprise at the annual general meeting of dated profit after all charges except ax 
in which GUS specialises, are bought on GUS when Mr Wolfson remarked that the from £3.4 million to £4.3 million called 
the hope that dividend payments will one current year’s results would be better than for a higher dividend. A good increase 
day be raised sufficiently to represent a those of 1953-54 and announced that the has been announced, from the equivalent 
reasonable return on the real value of the interim dividend would be maintained at of 20 per cent to 27} per cent. That div 
company’s properties, substantially under- 15 per cent on the ordinary capital, now dend fell short of expectations—there had 
valued as they are in the balance sheet. doubled by the free scrip issue. And as been some optimists who were looking 
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forward to a dividend of 30 per cent—and 
the 10s. ordinary shares lost 2s. 3d. to 
4ss. 9d., to offer a yield of just over 6 per 
cent, 


* 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES. It would have been 
a dismal indictment of Electric and 
Musical Industries if its profits had failed 
to show a substantial recovery from the 
1952-53 setback in a year when the sales 
of gramophone records, radio and tele- 
vision sets and electronic equipment im- 
proved so consistently. Fortunately, there 
was a great improvement, for the trading 
profits earned by the group (excluding its 
foreign subsidiaries) in the year to June 
230Ih more than doubled—from £660,039 
ic £1,387,682. But these profits are still not 
back to their levels in 1950-51 and 
10$1-§2 ; that suggests the company is still 
finding the going hard in a competitive 
market. The going appears to be par- 
ticularly hard in overseas markets, for as 
Sir Alexander Aikman predicted a year 
ago, the net profits earned by foreign sub- 
sidiaries have. fallen—from £359,002 to 
£215,281. But more has been allowed to 
flow through the lock-gates of exchange 
control and the dividends paid by these 
companies to the parent concern have 
risen from £93,758 to £105,208. 

The virtual certainty of a recovery in 
profits had encouraged a flickering hope 


that the ordinary dividend would be in- 


creased ; but not even the most optimistic 
investor had thought that it would be 
restored to the old rate of 12 per cent, 
from which it was cut to 8 per cent last 
year. The to per cent dividend actually 
declared neatly justified those who were 
cautiously confident. The tos. ordinary 
stock units put on 6d. to 20s. od. (to offer 
a yield of 4¢ per cent) after this announce- 
ment, indicating, perhaps, a hope that the 
latest dividend was but a half-way house 
to the old 12 per cent dividend now that 
the relaxation of the hire purchase restric- 
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tions has brought more business to the 
radio and television manufacturers. 


* 


ROOTES MOTORS. None of the 
leading British motor manufacturers dare 
to be left behind in the race for the 
market, even if that market is an expand- 
ing one. Thus, like its rivals, Rootes 
Motors has embarked on a substantial 
Capital programme, encouraged no doubt 
by the new investment allowances. But 
the need to plough back profits to finance 
this programme has not prevented the 
company from raising the ordinary divi- 
dend from 32} to 40 per cent—in a year 
when trading profits advanced from 
£3,303,077 to the new record level of 
£3,594,570. The 400 per cent free scrip 
issue also announced may have little 
immediate connection with the size of the 
dividend payments but it does indicate 
how far the business has already grown. 
It is the assets side of the balance sheet, 
however, which shows this growth most 
clearly. There the net value of fixed 
assets, after depreciation, has risen from 
£3,956,831 to £6,760,166. This expansion 
has been partly financed by the retention 
of over {1,100,000 from the profits earned 
in the year to July 31st but it has also been 
balanced in part by the reduction in the 
book value of stocks and tools from 
£12,154,695 to £10,731,987.. With sales 
running at a high level (though, curiously, 
Sir William Rootes does not mention 
whether the year’s sales rose or fell) and 
with raw materials far more easily obtain- 
able, the motor manufacturers can afford 
to carry smaller inventories. Rootes 
Motors, however, has another working 
capital commitment, arising from hire 
purchase agreements; the amounts re- 
ceivable under these agreements have risen 
from £715,127 to £1,119,476, which may 
reflect a growing business in some of the 
company’s foreign markets. Even so, this 


increase and that in fixed capital has not 
eaten into liquid resources, which stand at 
over £5} million. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 3rd 
Next Contango Day: November 3rd 
Next Settlement Day: November 9th 


HAVING turned dull immediately after the 
week-end, bringing the Financial Times 
ordinary share index down from its peak 
of 181.1 to 180.1 on Monday, industrial 
equities remained steady later in the 
week. Business was restricted because of 
the dock strike. Gilt-edged prices moved 
a little uncertainly at first, but began to 
improve on Wednesday, an improvement 
which was maintained on Thursday. It 
was again the undated stocks which led 
the movement. The Midland Bank divi- 
dend forecast and suggestions that Lloyds 
Bank might bring forward a capital re- 
organisation scheme led to an appreciation 
in the price of home banking issues. 
Insurance shares were also generally 
better. The foreign market was quiet and 
prices, after the slight improvement in 
German issues on Monday, were inclined 
to give way: later in the week “Iron 
Curtain ” issues rallied slightly. 

Small losses were common in almost all 
sections of the industrial market on Mon- 
day, when store, shipping, motor and 
electrical equipment shares were particu- 
larly dull. The market remained uneasy 
on Tuesday, when losses were also 
reported in textile and paper shares. Net 
price changes in the industrial market on 
Wednesday were very small but ‘the 
improvement in engineering shares, foi- 
lowing the lead of John Brown, con- 
tributed to a slightly better tone in the 
market as a whole. 

The prices of the oil shares remained 
practically unchanged until the market 
opened on Thursday, when prices 
improved with Anglo-Iranian in the lead. 
Tea shares continued to advance through- 
out this period. Copper shares were 
rather dull at first but began to improve 
on Wednesday on the report of better 
labour news from the copperbelt; the 
advance gathered headway in early deal- 
ings on Thursday after the “ Rhoanglo” 
dividends had been announced. Kaffir 
shares moved rather irregularly and were 
inclined to droop, as a slight raily on 
Wednesday soon died away. 
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98} 92%, Funding 3% '59-69...... | 974 | 97 ts 117 0:32 91139/9 | 30/4} 5 al 15 6|/Patons & Baldwins {1) 34/6 343 16 Sm 
30k 9343 ‘Funding 3% "66-68 ...... 98h | Wie | 1 15 - 312 8 | i | Motor & AIRCRAFT Pd 
98% | 97} (Funding 3$% 1999-2004..| 98 | 98} «2 = 513 5 Sel 25/10} 18/6 645, 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 25/-* | 23 "W457 
1054 | 100} Funding 4% °60-90...... | 103§* 103 %* 1 1 5 3 6 11)12/5} 6/3 6 bj 4 a\British Motor 5/-..... 11/10} 11 +85 G 
961 90% ‘Savings Bonds 3°, '60-70.| 963 | 96F 1 18 |218 211 30/3 | 23/44| ‘The 7$c\De Havilland f1..... 26/6 26 (14 3G 
95 4 90) (Savings Bonds 24% 64-67; 94;5* 953 i 15 ; 321 ott 83/6 3/9 | 12 a 5 aFord } Motor £1 ares 8276 81 39 19 1 | 
3 014, Victory 4% '20-76....... | 104% | 104, (| 115 / /10 9 6| 6 alHawker Siddeley f1.. 46/- | 41/3 3 bo Fl 
1053 §=1014 a 118 9/3 6 11!] 49/44 23 % \109 on 
95 & 87% Savings Bonds 3%, 65- 15.) 95% | 95 5 614 1 3ff03/-- | 80/6 | 25 ¢ 2 eLeyland Motors £1 .../102 1102 /6 +17 1 & 
994 934 (Consols 4% ait. Feb. "67..1 9s | 99% . 4 1316 Tf 81/- 44/- | 1246 5 a'Rolls Royce fl ...... 78/9 13/9 19 3 
Osa | Sot Kone se eee | iat | 10st | 11310'3 8 3] 9/- | 5b 12d 22 eStandard Motor 5/-.-.| 8/6 | 86 (7 11 
103% | 99% |Conv. 34% 1969......... i io 1| | | ert 5 ee / ; 
100f | ot k Conv. 2%, 1958-58022 .27 | 100f | 100}, | 0 18 11 | 1 18 of 30/6 | 22/9 | 22%c 5 alBoots Pure Drug 5/-..| 29/44 3 3160 
694§ | 634 (Treas. 24% aft. April '75.| 68§$ | 68% 1 19 7| 313 11f| 50/6 | 32/- | Tha 20 db Debenhams 10/-..... 48/3 | 48/- (5141 
824 | 74 o Treas. 3% aft. April 66. . 814 } 81% a 0 i 3 10 91 19 3 53/3 ' 15 al 45 biGt. Universal 5/- rt a 113 "5 117 . 2 il 3 
101% j 92 ih iTreas. 3 34% are Oss do | 101 i 1014 118 ; 3 10 01 14/44 92/9 5 a. 1745|Lyons (J. ) ‘A’ {1 wena 107 /6 111/3 : 0 Ih | 
1004 | 92% |Treas. 34% °79-81....... | 100§ | 100K 118 3 8 211 79/6 | 36/11 | 20a) 45 b\Marks &Spen.*A’5/-.| 17/9 | 76/- 2 2 
91f | 83 [Redemption 3% 6 ee a alt | gole la 3 31317 Sf} 95/- | e4/- | 405 20 a|Woolwortls 5/-....... 92/9 | 92/6 |3 410 
92 844 (War L’n 34% aft. Dec.’ 2) Pst yer cL E a 
633 | ast Consoles 94°). ooo. a sesee | 68% 685 2 : : : = of 13} 88 | 5 al 37}b\Angio-Iranian f1..... 1] ; 173 27 ll 
96 | 88% |Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... | IS fe | 9 j 11 71/3 6 81}119/6 | 56/9 | 1T'c 4a Burmah fl.......... 114/43* 118 9 18 1 
957 | 87 7] Br. Elec. 3% '14-TT ose mes i 6 i 35 | 1 18 3 i 31l B8e £51k | £98 j 4 a| 12 5 Royal Dutch 100 fi... £504 £484 ll 8 
Olt | 9st Br Elec. 34% 76-79; ... | 100%*| loge! 118 1/3 9 5119/44 | 11/10| Stal 10tbiSbell Reg 41.....-.. 116/3 116 18 
Olt. |. Se Be eee ae 1888....| SIF | 91f | 2-0 8| 3 9 101] 33/- | 1776 | 15th Sta irinkdad Wick fs) S/= | 32/6 | 2191 
91f | 834% (Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 2 | od oe , 
96 | 884 (Br. Trans. 3%, '68-73..... oil laort | iis 81311 Sel 30 | ea | 16¢ Sacumaa....-%.- 29/6% 28 14 9 
107% 1004 Br. Trans. ae ecoeve am | yee > 6 3 8 31 43 44 30/3 12 dl Bw a tr Def Ae “ ; a ) [ 7 
92 844 (Br. Gas 3%’ Brin cgie | 9 Py 166 3aiP. &O. Def. f1...... > 
102 i 36 Br. Gas 34% "69-71... | 102 | 102 1115 5/3 6 10 $7 . 34/104 (pid 10 dRoyal Matt (f.22222. 30 /- 4 
107% | 99% (Br. Gas 4% °69-T2....... 1075 | 10TH | 11S 01S ne MISCELLANEOUS : 3a 
62/9 | 419 | 74> 4 a'Assoc. Elect. £1...... 58 . = 16 7 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. { To latest date. (§) Net yields are | 94/3 | 67/9 | 124 iM 5 a Assoc. Port, Cem. {1.. ifm ne 178 4 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £. * Ex dividend. +t Assumed 52/44 | 38/- 24a} (t) THOB.ILC.C, £1......-+6. 5 ol ei 
calc ce ae 4 +18 onaes souioutensbely: 13/3 33/- | . ¢ Tha’ Bowater Paper {1....| 68/9 : 088 
—atereeaaenaaaaemin - 40/- | 33/6 4 aiBrit. Aluminium fl 33 ~ = ) 14 4 
ae Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE | Price,*} Price, | Yield, 48/10} 36/3 ite 84+a) Brit. — ew ei . $49) aa LB 10 
Prices, 1953 Jan. 1-Oct.27; STOCKS AND (Oct. eee 27,) Pea $50 $333 oa Ps penatinn ~e4 Tare | 29 | ; 10 % 
a ed  ditiiniatiicennbiipiiiaind 5 95 i f a cca cord ~ saer _w 7 1 8 
High | Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 | 1994 | 194 3110) 8/5 il d 14 Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 30/9 | 51 5101 
= : = <== f s. d. 1583/9 | 38/6 ate 6 64 nen ee : seeee he c ; io en 
2 | 84 | 97 ort icovke he 1515... i 101" fio’ 1348 Ti oes ae | 9H Salta Chemicalfi....| 41/- 43/3 318 ts 
Sip | | ime Hy Nola a eve me | Se 2 8 | a, Sling atmo Ac] ak | 2 
73 | 66 79¢ Th} LCC. 3% aft’ 1920 . "3 | 7% $90}. § $2-60¢$2- 2 | és a 
a | S| Be, Ueetds tec) | dh ea eet Ed ea eine aa |e 
gli | 73 87; 80} M. Wir. 'B %’ ae m4 ou Bee 1 84/6 (315 $ 
1045 | 10if 104} 101] (Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 1034 1054 | 4 0 621 85/9 | 63/6 | 1243 Slate & Lyle Ado 6/3 |163 3188 
a a 71}? (German 7%......... | 399 | 79/9 | 60/6 $ i Hope r & Newall f1..) 90/- | 91/6 316 5 
Pie | 152} 102 (German 5§%........ | 150 ; 15h 92/— | 69/- The) a furne 1 7 1196/6 (3 5 4 
ies J } Av °° 1907 159 | 160 98/3 57/6 6 a| 9d Unilever {1......... : = 16 % 
set | ise <“laeeh tat eee he av. 1930, 179 | 1844 39/44 | 30/3 | 1440) t44a\United Molasses 10/-. | 39/- | 37/55 18 
176 | 136 =| :186} ~=167 Japan m 50/- | 28/- | #10 ¢ 24¢alCons. Tea ® Lands £1.) 46/-" | 40/0" | on 9 
P 1954 Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 2/6 | 1/9§| 10 ¢ 10 c|London Asiatic Rr. 4 42/6 | | 44 a 
rices, S 74 2, | ce, ’ ras j \ j . 
an. 1 to Oct. 27 Dividends ORDINARY Oct. 20,) det. 27,) Oct. 27, | &/- 2/2) 5 a 1% ated ace i 2 sus 
acer Low | (a) () &) |. STOCKS 1954 | 194 | 1964 83 | 5H | 40 5 20 alAnglo-Amer. 10)- ....| ay or | ae 
ional eee ~ ) gs. d. (26/3 | 68/3 | 120 6 80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer. ary g 116/10) 8 Fr 
| | ¥e  % alpBanas & Discounr 50/- | 51/- | 318 Smf2r/e | 56/6 | .... | .. [Pree State Geduld /-.(113/1} {110 7 15 8 
51/9 | 42/3 | 16 ¢ ‘5 ajBarclays {1 .........| 6 | 73/6 | 316 2| 16/3 | 54/9 | 88 16 cRandfontein f1...... 26 | 71 10} 2 
75 44 58/9 14 c| 7 ab loyds ‘A £5, fl pd... 6T/ 6 | 73/6 i 6/9 ; 4 104 22 c| 24 ciLondon Ta 4/- ee es 6/5} 6) +5 “ 2 5 
90/- | 14/9 8 al 10 6/Midland ii fully pd. . 85/6 | 89/- 14 Ol JI A 4/ 50 al 200 biRhokana ce 2 29 8 12 
85/9 72/14 835) Shain. Prov. ‘B’ Za fa ag 6 | = ‘S] z - : 
98/9 | 79/6 18 ¢| 10 a)Westminster f'n ma 
128 li | 92/~ | @T}b|  T4ajAlexanders £2, ‘ pd... pee ‘6 1120/ +4 ; rs New. York ork Closing Prices ad 
6 | 40/10 5 6 65 a\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... | 90/- | ed Ftd acieeeioei cee ater ee SS ei 
6 9 44/6 : 5 6b} 5 alUnion Disc. {1....... 54/- 54/- | 314 1 t Oct. | ak ot. 
41/6 | 31/6 46 4 aBarc. (D.C.O.) f1. | 45/- | 4/6 | 3 810 20 I at a 7 
48/104; 40/3 7 b Tha!Chart. woe of India fil 47/6 | 48/6 1,519 7 ff | a8 
j NSURANCE i | i Int Paper. oUF | 
163 9} 60 a| 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pa. 15 | 154 | 2 3 6 |Balt. & Ohio. .| Ey F fat Distill. 0 | my 
254 20} 40tb| 20ta,Pearl £1, fully pd... ..} 25 | 24 | 410 11 {Can. Pac. reel “ae Roebuck i 
47h | 35% 105 ¢ 1124+ ¢ Prudential ‘A’ 1. ps | 46° | 464° | 4 7 11 IN-Y. Cent. ...| 194 ee sok | 5M 
| BRewertes, E Pennsyl...... 174 | 18 td. Oil of N.J.100 | % 
133/6 1195 /- 33 b 0 MU ET oes sk ch pat joy 131/ ‘10§) 610 5 jAmer. Tel, .../171 ges S Steel... 60 | an 
26/6 | 17/4) Thal 1745 Distillers, We ee eae 26/- 3 16.11 |Stand. Gas ...} 13. ! estinghouse. ‘1 | 46 
39/3 | 31/- 11 5 - 8 ajGuinness 10/-........ 317. 39/- | 417 6 JUnited Corp. .| 5 ‘oolworth 41_ | Mh 
§ | 60/- 8 a 15%6|Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. | 86/5 | 87/6 | 416 OdjW.UnionTel,.| 57 | 
* Ex dividend. 


ear’s clividend. 
+ Free.of tax. Yieid calculated on gross basis. § Yield basis 98%. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend, (c) Whole year’ 


neld 
} | : from capital profits: Yr 
; {). , ia aie aareuh care th Voce Pe Also 4%, tax free bonus and 50% tax free % alter capital 
basis 14+ 8, ms (i Field baste 13 1% after Be tceron. (7) Yield basis lis *" (k) Yield basis ov (}) To latest Yield (m) Yield seat at (r) ee iold Uae 
bonus (n) Yield basis 17}% as forecast by company. (0) Yield basis 9% (p) als 5% net = distribution. (@) | Yi terim divi for 1S months. Y# 
324%. (s) Yield basis 22-71% gross. (t) Also 24% not subject to tax, capital profits. Yield basis 10%. (w) In 
basis 12%. _ (v) Yield basis 74%. (x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. 


per ital. 
(vy) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. (a)  iateriae dividend oa double’ cap 


Yield basis 84% 
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Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. 


| 
| 


Unit 


£ million 


| ” 


r 
a ® * 
“ @) Statistics 
: | 
a i 
) hh 
) ih 
7 3 
19 100 4 x, 
15 lle @ 
+ im @ 
l1log@ 
> “ 
> 6h I 
) ly ‘4 
Lo Im @ = 
5 7 3 
§5 
143 
191 
19 3) VALUE 
1 2 Te imports 
1611 3 ind toBACCO ......e606: 
1472 US ..s00s cab sagas ote ee 
W°34 and lubricants ........ 
4 Ol '" coos esos ewes seas esans 
9 Sy 
4 10 Exports of UK produce : 
POIAL.. . wen e ewww eee waeseeaeeeseeaeee 
18 11 
ll & Re-exports ......ccecdescsesasesssece 
15 tls ie Balance of trade (exports less imports).. 
14 Ne VOLUME 
1211 @ imports ......cccccctnabheee Oeeeuaee 
oy 
13 4 Exports .......csccsemsosevesessenes 
16 8 
i? 3 BY AREA 
, 17 8 | imports : 
R Ty De a tOtOl . SC cicdseeeaend 
2 USA sisi te cece venaes 
1 9 Canada 3.3 cevverewses 
i | OEEC countries ....... 
17 | if Rete eee eee eee ee eee eees 
5 LV 
. 18 1 Exports 
-11 29 bi total o:. cis eas eae ye MS es 
414 4 USA ckices dweawenes 
1 6 CamnaGa: .icsieeksndane 
g 5 
5 9 OEEC countries ....... 
18 8 
if 4 Aececesetessesesseosepe 
5 4 
16 OM Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
Dy 
19 10 a Ca we save tebe eee e eee etens 
217 9 ng OEEC countries ....... 
6 1 Sit CA. cece eaweceeserewese 
11 § Hem TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
i i imports 
5 me VW 4 
» 15 8 deat... . ..<-law pean mamas ae 
» 12 NED 6 ess ond eee ws 
8 12 9 
ee k ’ vs ) ade Soe ee ereree ee 
i ol, sheep’s and lambs’ (*).... 
Ku iatural and synthetic (4) ... 
S } 
t. | Oct . Se Se Pe ry iy 
1) 97 Wi Up... .ssseseweee Vea abae es 4a 
$ | Crude petroleum (./Geewanuaueweans 
yy | 18 Exports of UK . 
) 204 + a produce : 
17 | 0} \ luding bunkers ......... pas 
5k | SM ve plece-goods—cotton ........ 
» | 9 
» | 5 WOE kon d isda ke 
Tl 
46} ; cr cars and chassis. ....... es 
“per pane ial vehicles and chassis. .... 
lend. ericultural tract@nSs seas sau «sds + 
yield 
apital BP Machinery—electrical. 0. eee en 
\ gow c Othet ee esis cae es 
; a homicals, elements:and compounds. 
1 capt 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 


Production and Consumption Oct. 9th 
Manpower........... peseuscneioen  GOUEs ae 
External Trade.........s..«... This week 
Financial Statistics ............. This week 


UK External Trade 





Monthly averages 1953 

1951 | 1952 1953 July | Aug. 
325-2 | 289-8] 278-7} 293-0] 249-3 
107-6 | 100-5} 109-7} 117-8 93-4 
126-8 95-4 87-9 94-0 738-4 
26-3 28-2 26-2 95:7 25:7 
63-1 64-0 53-5 62-3 48-4 
215-2} 215-3] 215-2] 234-4] 198-2 
183-0} 178-5} 174-9} 191-4} 161-0 
10-6 12-0 8-8 8-6 8-8 
— 99-4] — 62-5] — 54-8] — 50-0| — 42-2 
112-5| 102-8} 112-1 116 99 
101-2 95-0 98-1 108 91 
64-5 60-1 52-9 60-1 48-1 
31-7 26-2 21:1 16-2 16-0 
21:7 26-1 25-3 34-6 24-6 
83-9 11-3 64-1 67-1 58-7 
116-5 | 119-7] 125-3}. 125-3} 107-4 
28-8 31-4 33-7 36-8 33-8 
12-8 15-1 14-3 16-3 13-9 
11-7 11:0 13-4 15-1 12-1 
56-2 58-4 62-5 65-2 55-6 
110-8] 107-0] 105-8] 116-1 96-5 
— 35:7] — 28-6| — 19-2] — 23-4] — 14-3 
~ Fl ow 91 oe ba! 1ST ed 
— §7| — 12-7| = 19-5] — 9-2] — 10-8 
337-7 | 325-3] 335-2] 467-4] 334-2 
39-9 45-5 63-1 72-2 52-4 
186-8 | 164-6] 248-6] 335-2] 185-9 
31-5 21-8 27-5 21-5 21-5 
36-0} 51-9 63-3 50-4 35-2 
25:1 16:7 18-4 24-2 15-9 
135-6 85-2} 119-2] 187-5] 143-6 
139-3} 119- 133-8] 143-6] 143-1 
359 494 556 600 544 
961| 1,254] 1,400] 1,405] 1,100 
72 59 61 56 
} 9,817} 8143] 8,706] 9576] 9,316 
30,717 | 25,824] 25,186 | 32,301] 21,239 
ll. 10.636} 9199] 11320] 7.679 
9, 8746| 7,807} 6,995| 6,877 
4,022| 4,805} 5.015} 5,386) 4,597 
26.245 | 30.346 | 28,762} 32.420 | 25,536 
na. | 3,085| 4,180 794 


| Sept. 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 
Production and Trade...... Oct. 2nd 
Western oe: 
Prices and Money Supply Oct. 23rd 
United States ............. eoave. Lhis week 


World Trade..................Oct. 16th 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


June 





1954 

july Aug. 
289-7 266-8 
107-5 96-2 
94-6 87-7 
29-6 29-6 
56-9 52-2 
246-9 205-6 

203-8 167- 
9-1 8-4 
— 337] — 52-8 
115 107 
115 94 
53-4 50-3 
21-5 23-4 
24-7 22-0 
75:3) 64-4 
118-3 111-9 
31-9 25-3 
14-0 10-6 
11-6 10-0 
69-8 60-3 
130-3 108-8 
— 21-5} — 25-0 
— 551— 41 
+ 12-0} — 3-1 
291-6 356-8 
73-2 40-9 
150-7 125-5 
34-5 34-3 
55:4 34-9 
17-9 16-2 
194-9 162-0 
171-2 171-7 
622 616 
1,391 1,242 

5 417 
8,540 8,767 
38,999 | 25,474 
12,110 9,058 
10,113 7,597 
5,547 4,390 
33,687 | 26,623 
6,212 4,792 








Sept. 


285-3 
116-5 


_ 
> 
wo 
o> 


56-7 
27-2 
24-9 
72-5 


115-3 


mh 
© in oo 


o> 
bdo 
a Oo Nor 
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e?> 
C2 Or 
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1,285 
47 


6,953 
30,118 
8,955 
10,292 
4,130 


27,513 
4,770 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months éxcept where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 

















: se weekl 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices : earnings in y 
| 7 Sah eae man turing 
Re a eee a ree SaaS Terms Son At a: 
Pa Farm | AB | Food ct | Housing ~— Export | of pos current 1953 
modities nen woe | z oa ese ea ee A. _trade — _index | prices prices 
1947-49= 100 ee eee ____1948=100 a ae $ 
BOD cs cidacsec. ties ce {| 50-2] (36-5| 59:4| - 47- §2- 23-86 | 45-91 
BONE wach cgeSekscenhaciges 111-6 107-0 114- 105- 67-97 | 68-52 
RUPE oboe pceNe ee ckwcc antes 110-1 ° . 112: 104- 71-69 71°69 
1, Cee Sie 110-9 . . 113: 104- . 71-13 10-78 
oR Sas oc tht ood 110-0 8 | a Rass 104- 123 102 . 71-68 71-25 
6 GO Ras teteevaatecs 110-4 : 2} 114 104-0 | oes : eee 70-92 | 10-43 @ 
ee en eee 110-5 8 | . 113: 103-7 | 71:06 70-71 | 
06 SORE Fo aS es 110-0 6 | . eit | 71-86 3 
: PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 








































ee Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 

Bg national make : een ete ae ee nett eR ee el ee 
sf: product |; dustrial | Durable — Non-durable goods New con- Unem 
: Total Total ployed 
Seasonally} pro; | ns sanction $$ rere ighour | employ- | 2s % of 

adjusted | duction | | Vehicles, | Textiles, | (1 force ment | labour 
; — | Total Metals | oo Total | clothing | ICheinicals adjusted fon 
4 billion | meee Sa “Indes x 1947- 49 = -100 ; "seasonally adjusted thousands %, o Fate 

SRR ic cer eg ee ene ee ces ast a a | | Fe Ps Aa aR eS Be Tne aS eae re 

BOGE ¢scccacbecceenduucaas 91-1 58 49 | 53 | 48 55,230 | 45,750 17-2 

ROE watecetecteceeeavesas 346-1 124 136 | 116 | 154 62,966 61,293 2°T 

SPOS AS Len hebb ce tpaneee 364-9 134 153 132 189 63,453 61,929 2:4 

ISG, Bay 5 cisnvcosasadunes 106 64,425% 61,1197 5-1" 

: fone eee ese reece ceeeee 356 -0* 65,445 * 62.0982 §-]* 

of ER So Se Sa aa ae 65,494" 62,148" §-1! 

aos giumlenaemlies fa So ewe 356-0 65,522% 62,276" 6:0" 

» September .......652% 65,244 62,145? 48! 

















Personal 





All business# Exports of US Volume of trade 
























con- merchandise 
— a er: me > * ok Se “a sa 1 P oe Ee ted r 
Annual | Crude | Send. Finished Export 
rates ae wanes | ne | Stocks Toa ] saatectals | jmanuf'res) Total | goods peaperts | Bape 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted es rere $ ice 3 es 1936-38= 100 
SOUP nad fokcas cece euhen 67-6 10-80} 20:05| 3-50 5-53 94 113 
SOUR ceases at chaccenes 218-4| 46-08{ 77-11| 13-67| 21-69 151 251 
TOE go is-seis da buna 230-1 48-82 81-07 14-23} 22-66 158 262 
1954, March. .....ecccveees 230:54 47-09] 80-09] 13-90] 22-56 153 228 
a i a grea \f 47-64] 79-52] 14- 24 | 22-69 161 284 
MN ne cee es vuae cae 233-1 |< 46-91 79-37 14-04 | . 141 281 
9 UR en cates coemaes il 47-78] 79-00} 14-44 164 296 
"Gea oe ee as4.o7d 47°42] 18-35 | 14-27 ies 
7 | ME cc cceeteeks 46:91 78-09 | 14-17 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 




















_Personal income Consumer credit Banking Statistics ¢ Budget expenditure*® Bond yields 
Pee he | Corpo 
i Labour z Farm I tal- I t- ci — 3- month Taxable orpora 
Total | : Total oe a Loans | Total Treas Govt. Aaa 
a a ea deficit | bills” | bonds _ boads 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ;  $billion; 
adjusted annual rates end of veiled B) of peak $ billion Per cent per annum 
| 
199) oo cccedvonuecsibees 72-9 46-6 4-3 1-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0|}— 3-9] 0-023; .. | Fa 
BOSS oe pasecctceeverntus 271-2 190-6 14-2 25-83 18-68 17-6 64-2 63.4 4:0 1-766 2-68 | ‘% 
193s sock. . sees 286-1] 204-4] 12-2] 28-90] 21-81] 78-1| 68-3| 14-3 9-4| 1-931} 2:95, $2 
etd: Agel cio ooccuines 284-4} 200-9} 11-5] 27-33] 20-91] 17-4] 66 s | 101} 2-47) $ 
: o MAP tii stein cas 286-2} 201-6) 12-6] 27-52] 20-93 18-6 ert 8.3 is 0-782 $52, ¢ 
os Mame Seer ee Raat 286-5} 202-1 12-2] 27-79-| 21-12 79-0 6T- 7: 3: 0-650 354) B99 
gs AE Sn oes ce ocak 285-7 202-3 11-1 27-84 21-25 80-0 67- aa 2.0 0-710 2-47 | ‘8 
¥ Deb ee 285-4] 202-1| 11-5] 27-93] 21-31] 83-0! 66-4 6-7 2-8] 0-892| 2:48, $8 
ee eee ses sat vas ong ins oa ok ove eae 1-007 2°51 | “89 
a 
(*) First quarter. (*) Figures calculated on the ‘basis of a new and larger sample, (*) 1939 figures not strictl able with rest of series ; stocks 





are at end of period. (*) All commercial banks, (°) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 5) toed quarter. (*) Third quarter. 
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‘HE ECONOMIST, OCTOBER 30, 1954 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


the week ended October 23rd there was 
hove-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
of £6,808,000 compared with a deficit of 
13.000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
100 in the corresponding period of last year. 
iwht the cumulative deficit to £248,307,000 
19.000 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “‘below- 
rbed £1,998,000, bringing the total cumu- 
leficit to £465,657,000 (£596,005,000 in 


April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 

Esti- 953 | 1954 |jended | ended 

£000 mate, to | to Oct. | Oct. 
1954-55 } Oct. 24, | Oct. 23,1 24, | 23, 
1955 | 1954 1953 | 1954 


wd. Revenue | 
: . = _, ..1800,000] 499,385} 506,507] 12.261) 11,105 
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Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET has not had to face any 
acute credit stringency in the week 
covered by the Bank return, but credit has 
been generally short for most houses. On 
Thursday and Friday before the week-end 
small official help, given mainly indirectly 
through the banks, was necessary. On 
Saturday conditions turned comfortable, 


but on Monday and Wednesday of this. 


week small amounts of special purchases 
were again necessary. Throughout the 
week the banks were generally able to 
secure January bills at 143 per cent, though 
some transactions did take place at 13% 
per cent, 


At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 


132,000] 36,900} 35,700} 1,100 1,000 . : : : . 
184.375] 91'800| 103,000] 3.100 3's00| Jast the market again maintained its bid 
55,000 130,000 | 39,670 1,000 1,600 at £99 I2s. per cent. The offer was 
< & EPT.| 172,000} 114,000| 97, 800 ay: 1: 
ts Levy, 60,000] 38,550} 61,700] 1,400; 3,200 reduced by {ro million to £260 million, 
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| Rev., 2384,375} 811,205! 834,507] 22,56)! 22,255 





race _.... 1062,500} 605,859| 631,010] 22,344) 24.487 
719,000] 377,993} 390,280] 6,940 6,845 





toms and | } 
é .. 1781,500] 985,852 |1021,290] 29,284) 31,332 



































but applications were down from £429.1 
million to £416.5 million and the market’s 
allotment remained unchanged at 49 per 
cent. At yesterday’s tender the offer was 
again reduced, to £250 million, and the 
excess of new bills over maturities next 
week will consequently fall from {£30 


Issue Department® : 











BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 





| 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,532- 





; 
3 | 1636-1 | 1,635-9 
Notes in banking dept... . 43-0 39-3 | 38-4 
Govt. debt and securities* ; 1,571-7 | 1,671-3 1,671-3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 3-4 3-4 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : } 
Public accounts.......... §-9 9-5 | 8-8 
Treasury special account. . 17-6 6-3 | 6-3 
WE icachcbss ccsseas 287-3 294-7 295-6 
CONES ak idbdaiviencducue 68-9 67-0 | 5-4 
Total ..... Detduedividven 383-7 | 377-5 | 377-1 
Securities : | 
Government ........5..45 317-8 34-4} 336-5 
Discounts and advances .. 12-8 4-7 } 2-1 
CR cca ves a backavacss se 25-5 14-5 | 14-6 
WO Bax és wade hack Ohi 356-1 353-6 353-3 
“5 41-6 41-7 
% % 
ad koduacs lio} 61-0 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14, 553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,700 million to £1,675 million 
on September 1, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 
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| million to £10 million. | Amount (¢ million) Average | Allotted 
‘ . | Date of ea, a Rate at 
Motor Duties. «« «nai Sine? eer ec | = The London gold market has had a | Tender) | |Applied| noses} anccnent | wom 
Broa cences| 21,000 8:850 7,450) a}. quiet week. The price at the fixing has For | < 
Sun ns..... 24,000] 19,440) 19,744) 43 ... : : 
— 245,000} 79.098 so'l94| 1,709 “sog| Deen fairly steady, ranging between sass. -| | 
- | ee 2508. od. a fine ounce on Thursday last Oct. 23 | 240-0 353-2 240-0 | 
Wee ices canna 4532,875 914,122 1979,946 53,597 53,106 and 250s. ro}d. on Monday of this week. anes | | 
Grd. Expenditure The Bank return shows a fractional | July 23| 230-0 | 423-1 | 230-0] m1 2-52 | 
Debt Interest .....| 570,000] 329,558 322,722] 3,513| 3,589 ; | 940- -2 | 940- 30 | 
Payments to N. ire- reflux of currency from circulation. eet oe oe | 39 
and Exchequer..| 81,000] 24,572] 24,394) ... | ... , ATF . : ; 3-09-| 4 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000] §:303| 4,979] “ais|_“éag| Bankers’ deposits rose by nearly £1 million | Aug §| 240-0) 397-6 | ool 3 tee | os 
Supply Services ... 5855,399]1864,042 |1857,058] 40,970, 41,630} to £295.6 million, the highest level ” 90} 260-0 | 398-2 | 260-6] 32 2-66 | 50 
oe i ; . 22-7 | 260-0} 32 3-19 | 47 
Total,....... ++. 806,309 |2293,478 2200,183|44,901| 48,748 | Teached since June 3oth. eer es | 
i | | } a | 
t..3| 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0.) 32 4-02 | 62 
Sinking Funds..... | 36,000 18,966 | 19,100 -" 550 LONDON MONEY RATES £35 10 | 270-0 | 397-8 | 270-0 32 10-75 55 
3 17 | 280-0 | 402-5 | 280-0] 32 Li-7%# | 6 
“ppevetee” Quills Wee 3 Bank rate (from  % —| Discount rates % » me) ee te ee ee ke ee 
__ Deficit oe . | 328,319 | 248,307] 8,556, 6,808 SH%» 15/5/S) S| BRN es ers ft [Oct 2] 290-0) 37-7 | 200-0] m 0-23 | 3 
" Below-line” Net Expendi- rates (max) 4months 11g} » 8| 280-0 | 417-7 280-0 | 31 11-50 | 58 
CUO... acct on aneeenieee 267,684| 217,350] 7,741| 1,998 Me. 4. Shi ss banotiien 1-1 | » 15| 270-0 | 429-1 | 270-0) Sl li-ls | 49 
Discount howes.. 13 months 1j-1#/ ” 22] 260-0 | 416-5 | 260-0] 31 11-30 | 49 
Total Surpl Deficit. . 6. 5 | Money—Day-to-day. 1-1 Fine trade bills: 
ee 06 feed etek ee tare: Short periods..... 1j-1 — rs * On Oct. 23nd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 12s. Od. 
Net Receipts from: i ‘ months 2¢-33 | secured about 49 per cent of the sum applied-for; higher 
Tax Reserve Certificates, ..| 1689251 308.1201 1eas| ssp OM taaee if! Gmonths 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
Savings Certificates ..444.. 11,000} 7,100 "100) "400 ‘a maximum amount of £250 million. 
Defence Bonds ......c0«s. ~31,699|— 7,645]|— 483, 318 


e end September the capital expenditure of the Post 












































































Of been charged directly on the xchequer (instead of LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
= ed ~ om ae Savings Funds) and is consequently 
mcuced in “ below-line” expenditure and the total deficit. ; 
As at October 23rd this item stood at £17,275,000. yes Market Rates: Spot 
October 27. | Octo | October 22 | October 25 | October 26 | October 27 
FLOATING DEBT ber 2 tober 21 ober 22 October 23 5 | 
—- < United States $...| 2-78-2-82 | 2-793-2-79% |2-79#-2-7948|2-794-2-794}| 2-79§-2-79% 2-794-2-794 2-798-2- 799 
: Ways and Means Canadian $ ...... ts 2-714-2-71§ | 2-71h-2-718 | 2-714-2-T1g | 2-714-2-71$ (2-714 -2-71% 2-714 -2-71 
| Treasury Bills po ate French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9813-982 | 9814-9824 | 981}-982 9814-981$ | 981-981; | 9803-9808 
|__| Total . | Swiss Fr. ........|12+15 4-12-33] 12+ 24-12-24} 12-24-12-244)12-244-12- 24§)12-245-12-25$/12-247-12-25}| 12-25-12- 255 
Floating | Belgian Fr. ...... 138 - 95- 1 39- 87- 139: 85- (139° 85- |139- 85- '139- 82}— 139-82}- 
Public | Bank of} Debt 141-05 139-82 139-90) 139-90) 139-90) 139-874 139-87 
. |England Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 [10-62§-10-62] 10-62§-10-623/10-62 eos ~10-63}| 10-63-10-63} 10- 634-160-639 
en W. Ger. D-Mk, .. «11-67 fy~11-84 #$)11-76§-11- 76g 11-76-11 -76§|11-76§-11- 76§)11-77p-11-77§/11-774-11-774) 11-T7-11- 775 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90+81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-60 
1953 Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-593 [14-54)-14-549 14-544 Ag s4all4 5H4-14 344 14-544~14-549/14-545-14-532 14-54§-14-545 
4s Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-484 [19-43}-19- 44) 19-441-19-44}] 19-44-19- | 19-44-19-44$! 19-44-19-44 19-44-19-445 
Sot Norwegian Kr. ...| 19°85-20-15 [20-014-20-02 (20-01}-20-02 !20-014-20-02 |20-014-20-02 /20-014-20-02 20-01}-20-02 
+--+ | 5,270-0 | 1,492-2 5,043-9 
nesses | SATO°O | 21,4066 1018: One Month Forward Rates 
Aug. 7 3,280-0 | 1,447-7 §,013-0 | United States $...........-...... Par-%c. dis | he dis | Par-4c. dis | Par—4c. dis | Par-4c. dis | Par-Je. dis 
ASsesee | 3280-0) 1451-3 S.O0S-6. | Camatlion $...... 2 .. ssenecesrses h-he. dis | *-fhe.dis | g-Ae. dis | g-he.dis | %-Ao.dis | 4-Ke. dis 
a 3,270-0 | 1,495-5 BAAS F Peete Pi. oo 5s os nc beac cates 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 
28..... | 3,260-0} 1547-0 ONOE 0 BA o's 5 ics cs < ss ncer das cane li-tc.pm | 1}+Ic. pm lt-tc.pm | 1b-tc.pm | 1i-tc.pm | 1)-3c. pm 
Sept. 4 ONE I ooo ue ccc ca eer ets ole 4 pm- dis 4 pm-4 dis $ pm-} dis a dis 4 pm-+ dis + pm-} dis 
oa aseenee 3,250-0 | 1,595-8 O906:9 TttebGM, . oo cca ec casas §-tc. pm §-4c. pm pm pm #-Ac. pm i-fc. pm 
. 3,270-0 | 1,611-2 SOet-S 1 We Ger DMh. .... 7. acscs cater tipi. pm | $-tpf.pm | §4pf. pm FApt.pm | f-ipl. pm 
an’ oS 5,290-0 | 1,608-6 Gd7S-S: Gaede: Beis... 0c. tech ick wee ae dis re dis | $6 pm-}6 dis aa dis ah A dis | 46 pm-}o dis 
ns 3,520-0 | 1,578-0 6,204-3 | Danish Kr..............00.cse0e 56 dis 56 dis 2-56 dis 56. 56 dis 2-50 dis 
.- 4,872- 5,194-5 | Norwegian Kr............+4. s...-) Par-lé dis Par-1é6 dis Par-1é dis Par-1é6 dis é Par-1é dis 
0 , 3,350-0 | 1,590-4 5,227-4 
= eden 3,380-0 1,591-8 6,226-9 Gold Price at Fixing 
wokd 5,410-0 | 1544-0 6,261-9 | Price (s. d. per fime oz.)..........)  250/9 250/10 o- 250/10} 250/10 











































continent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 
find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones. 

You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
duction and intelligence services — services which business men in 
particular appreciate. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


pt 


Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and ila Albemarle Screet, W.1 
Over 73S Branches throughout Australia Assets £257 Million 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


: The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 












. the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


H ts About 


Japar------ 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 





















SECURITY 
AND MORE 


What should you look for in an investment? 
First, security... the safeguarding of your capital, 
without worry about fluctuations in value. Next? 
As good an income as possible, paid to you 
regularly. You get both—security and more —in 


City Prudential >» oi Your money earns (Authorized Foreign — Bank) 


INCOME TAX v4 BY THE SOCIETY 
(EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE) 


Interest accrues from the day of investment; and there are 
facilities for prompt withdrawal. An investment booklet will 
be sent to you on request. 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED &7,000,000 
17 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. Telephone: City 8323 
131/132 Park Lane, London, W.t- Telephone: Mayfair 9581 


And at BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


A complete network of 188 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 





‘% 
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MAKE CANADA'S FUTURE YOUR FUTURE 


consult 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


Get to know about the trading 
opportunities to be found .n pros- 
perous, go-ahead Canada. The 
Bank of Montreal will give you 
the accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion you seek—a service the Bank 
has been providing since 1817. 






GF MONTREAL 


47, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL, 


Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000, 600 Branches across Canada. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 


LL 





Keep in touch with Japan through 





THE FUJI BANK LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


Paid-up Capital - - Yen 2,700,000,009 


Head Office : 
i-CHOME, OTEMACHI, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO 
London Branch : 


SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
- LONDON, E.C.2. 


P.O. Box No, S47). 5) oe. Noor NAT. 0601-4, 
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Liverpool and Birkenhead ... 


stand at the import and export gateway to the great indus- 
trial regions of England. 


Martins Bank, with its Head Office in Liverpool, offices in 
London, and a network of nearly 600 branches covering 
the important provincial cities and towns of England and 
Wales, is organised to assist industrial and commercial 
enterprises large and small. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
Total Assets as at 30th June, 1954, £343,754,026. 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000.00 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 491,500,000.00 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) NIL 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description .of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force im Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


ROR es 
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RONEO LIMITED 
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A YEAR OF ENCOURAGING ACHIEVEMENTS 


OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS IN OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


SIR 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Roneo Limited was on October 26th at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 


Sir Greville S. Maginness, KBE, chair- 
man of the company, who presided, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, as on previous occa- 
sions, I assume that you will agree to take 
as read the directors’ report and accounts 
for the year ended June 30, 1954. 


CONSOLIDATED PROHT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


During the past year the profit on trading 
showed an increase of some 12 per cent 
compared with the previous year, and, 
having regard to the increased costs of 
labour, materials, and overheads, this result 
may be regarded as satisfactory especially 
in view of the fact that selling prices re- 
mained practically unchanged during the 
period under review. We were only able to 
achieve these results through increased sales 
and a higher level of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

The net profit for the year—after pro- 
viding for taxation, depreciation and 
amounts written off—is £205,143 compared 
with £189,681 last year. To this year’s 
profit there has to be added £294,530, being 
the balance brought forward from last year, 
and from the total of £499,673 your board 
proposes to appropriate the sum of 
£150,000 to general reserve, bringing this 
figure in the consolidated balance sheet to 
£550,000, whilst plant replacement reserve 
remains at £400,000 and investment reserve 
at £30,000. 


Dividends on the 6 per cent and 10 per 
cent preference stocks and an interim of 
5 per cent less tax on the ordinary stock 
have already been paid, and it is now pro- 
posed to make a final payment of 15 per 
cent less tax on the latter, making a total 
of 20 per cent less tax for the year—such 
dividends absorbing in all £56,995. After 
providing for the — of these divi- 
dends and the transfer to reserve the amount 
to be carried forward to next year will be 
£292,678. 


TRADING 


I have already referred to the improve- 
ment in trading, and this was particularly 
so during the second half of the year when 
it became evident that the demand for the 
various products of the company was such 
that it could not be met adequately by 
existing manufacturing facilities. To meet 
this increased demand and to still fyrther 
improve the standards of our manufacturing 
efficiency your board has decided to embark 
upon .a programme which will call for 
capital expenditure covering additional 
buildings, plant and tools amounting to 


RECORD EXPORT FIGURES 


GREVILLE S. MAGINNESS’S SPEECH 


some £400,000. The policy which your 
board has consistently pursued in ploughing 
back profits for so many years has built up 
a position of financial strength which will 
enable this capital expenditure to be met 
from our own resources. We shall derive 
some advantage from this additional ex- 
penditure during the current year, but the 
full benefit will mot accrue until the year 
ending June 30, 1956. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


This section of your business made further 
headway, and many new names have been 
added to the list of satisfied users of the 
Roneo “500.” During the year in question 
we have also introduced a new portable 
machine, namely, the Roneo “ 250,” which 
possesses many advantages over the “ 150.” 
Sales to date, both at home and abroad, are 
very encouraging, and it is fully expected 
that the demand for this new portable 
machine will steadily increase. 

On the supplies side the demand for 
Electronic Stencils remains at a very high 
level and we have had to nianufacture further 
machines to cope with the orders received 
both at home and abroad. In order to give 
the most efficient service to our ever-growing 
list of machine users we have installed 
Electronic Stencil Cutting Machines at all 
our main branches in this country and steps 


have been taken to cover the export field as 
well. 


FILING SYSTEMS 


In the comprehensive list of Roneo pro- 
ducts filing systems play a very important 
part. The introduction a few months ago 
of “Roneo” lateral filing has added another 
line of systems to our present range, and 
your board has every confidence that it will 
fill:a vital need for many users. It embodies 
some of the features of our Visible “80” 
System—the demand for which continues to 
grow—but it has been designed and de- 
veloped to meet the needs of concerns such 
as insurance companies, building societies, 
hospitals, Jocal authorities and, in fact, all 
those commercial houses who have large 
volumes of paper to file and to whom space 
is a matter of primary importance. The 
installation of “Roneo” lateral filing can 
effect a saving in floor space amounting to 
anything up to 50 per cent compared with 
other methods and it can be accommodated 
in corridors and like places where the use 
of ordinary filing cabinets would be im- 
practicable. 


FRANKING MACHINES 


We have introduced—through one of 
our subsidiary companies—Ronco-Neopost 
Limited—a new multi-value franking 


machine which possesses outstanding features 
and is the most versatile franking machine 
in the world. Whereas the eight value 
machine only had a range of 25 fixed values 
the new Neopost multi-value machine will 
print by one impression any value ranging 
from a halfpenny to 99s. 114d. It has been 
designed to meet the full requirements of 
inland letters, parcels, telegrams, overseas 
letters and parcels, air mail letters and 
parcels, and whereas all other franking 
machines requiré additional attachments 
which have to be fitted to frank the labels 
for parcels and air mail, this is quite un- 
necessary in the case of the Roneo-Neopost 
model. 


EXPORTS 


Notwithstanding the very great difficulties 
which we—in common with other manu- 
facturers—have had to face in export 
markets, I am very pleased to be able to 
report that during the past year we obtained 
record figures both in respect of volume and 
value. It has been particularly gratifying to 
find that there has been a substantial increase 
in the demand for complete installations of 
the many lines of office steel equipment in 
which your company specialises. We have 
spared no effort to extend our contacts with 
our agents throughout the world and to give 
them the most efficient services which we 
feel we can render. Our performance in 
dollar markets calls for special mention in- 
asmuch as we secured in this field business 
almost three times as great as in the previous 
year. 


These encouraging achievements are 4 
source of real satisfaction, and whilst it is 
only right to record them, we are fully alive 
to the growing competition experienced in 
all markets. I shall refer to this matter from 
the national point of view in my later 
remarks. 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Your board recommends that the issued 
capital of the company should be brought 
more nearly into line with the actual capital 
employed in the business and, accordingly, 
you have been notified of the requisite res0- 
lutions to increase the capital of the company 
and as to the capitalisation of reserves 
enabling stockholders registered on October 
8, 1954, to receive one new ordinary share 
of £1 for each £1 nominal of ordinary stock 
then held. Treasury consent has already been 
obtained to this issue. 


Subject to the resolutions being duly passed 
the new shares will be issued on renounceable 
allotment letters.. They will not rank for the 
final dividend to which I have referred but 
will rank for all dividends in respect of the 
current financial year and subsequent periods. 
The new fully paid shares will on — 
ment be converted into ordinary stock 
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application has been made to the Council 
ihe Stock Exchange, London, for per- 
mission to deal in and for quotation for 
such stock. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


It is not possible to review satisfactorily 
the results of our own company during the 
sist year and its future prospects without 
ving due consideration to the national 
economic situation which must condition the 
prosperity enjoyed by every industrial under- 

king in the country. 

[he past year has been one of continued 
progress and growing confidence—both at 
home and abroad—in the industrial future of 


ik : 


I 


this country. 
4 useful index of. this progress and confi- 
dence is the extent to which our gold and 


dollar reserves have been built up. At Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, they stood at £888 million 

i today they stand at £1,036 million. 
Recently, however, the process of building 
up these reserves has suffered a setback and 
since the end of May they have, in fact, 
fallen by about £30 million. 

During the past year business at home has 
continued to be brisk. The index of indus- 
trial production month by month this year 
has been some 6 to 10 per cent above the 
corresponding months last year. Although 
demand at home continues at a high level i 
make no apology for attaching the greatest 
importance to our performance in the export 
field to which some 30 per cent of the total 
production of our manufacturing industries 
as a whole is devoted. The volume of exports 
during the past year has shown a steady 
tendency to expand and appears likely to 
exceed substantially the volume in 1951 
which hitherto has been our best postwar 
year. 

Last year I drew attention to the extent to 
which our general economic position had 
benefited from the favourable movement in 
the terms of trade during the previous twelve 
months. In the past year, however, import 
prices after a further slight fall have latterly 
shown some tendency to rise. Export prices. 
on the other hand, have continued to fall 
slowly and, consequently, my own foreboding 
that the favourable trend last year in the 
terms of trade might be halted has been 
justified, 


FACTORS CAUSING CONCERN 


It would be wrong for me to discount the 
progress which we have made in this country 
since the crisis of 1951 which threatened 
the early exhaustion of our gold and dollar 
reserves and our continued ability to import 
the food and raw materials which are essen- 
tial for the sustenance and employment of 
our people. 

Nevertheless, there are some features in 


Our economic situation which give us cause 
for 


concern, We must continue to feel 
apprehensive about the position of our 
supphes of fuel and power. Whilst produc- 


ton so far this year exceeds production in 
le corresponding period of 1953 by some 
1; million tons, consumption in the same 
pel od is over 4} million tons higher than 
‘ast year Owing to increased industrial demand 
both for coal and electricity, and to a 
Jesser extent to that of domestic consumers. 
Despite the import of over 14 million 
tons more this year stocks are over 
two million tons lower. We must all hope 
that the measures taken by the Government 
to import certain grades of coal will avoid 
any interference with industrial production 


through fuel shortage during the coming 
winter, 


Although the picture which I have been 
able to present is favourable to our export 


Position generally, I continue to feel con- 
tiderable concern as to the possibility in the 





future of our maintaining—quite apart from 
expanding—our exports to overseas markets. 
Most of our recent gains in the export field 
have been in the sterling area and are to 
some extent a reflection of the relaxation of 
import restrictions imposed by Common- 
wealth countries at the time of the 1951 
crisis. From all quarters one hears continu- 
ally reports of ever keener competition from 
many of our foreign competitors and parti- 
cularly from Western. Germany. Industry 
in Western Germany and me other 
countries enjoys a considerable advantage as 
compared with ourselves in the level of its 
internal costs. In this connection, I do not 
think that it is generally realised that the 
average price of materials used in the engin- 
eering industry has risen by some 50 per cent 
in the past five years and that, in the same 
period, wage rates have increased by over 
30 per cent. I speak only of wage rates— 
earnings have risen much more. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


If we are to meet this challenge success- 
fully, it is imperative that we should increase 
the productivity of British industry as a 
whole. This involves not only the maximum 
utilisation of the resources of manufacturing 
industries, but also increased efficiency in 
every department of our national economy. 
At the same time, it seems imperative that 
we should finally bring to a halt the process 
of inflation which has steadily reduced the 
purchasing power of the £ Sterling since the 
war. It is only in this way that we can hope 
to enter a period of relative stability in prices 
which will enable ordinary business calcula- 
tions, to be made with a fair prospect of 
realisation and will enable exporters to feel 
real confidence in quoting firm competitive 
prices to overseas buyers. The policy of 
the Government in the last few years. has 
undoubtedly contributed to checking this 
inflationary trend, but it seems to me that 
this problem needs to be tackled with fresh 
vigour by the Government and by all those 
whose actions influence our internal price 
structure, whether in relation to manufac- 
turing industries, agriculture or to transport 
and the other service industries. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I can only repeat what I 
have felt it my duty to say each year that 
the industrial well-being of this country 
demands that there should be a big reduction 
in government expenditure. Such a reduc- 
tion would have beneficial reflections in 
many other directions, inasmuch as it could 
contribute materially to an easing of the 
demands made by the Government on man- 
power and other scarce resources. I do not 
think it is generally realised that the total 
number of civil servants, excluding industrial 
workers employed in ordnance factories and 
similar establishments, still stands at 650,000, 
or more than a quarter of a million above 
its prewar level. In this way alone can 
we expect a substantial relief in taxation 
which would release the resources necessary 
both for corporate and individual saving 
to provide the means for the industrial in- 
vestment upon which the future efficiency 
and competitive power of our industry 
depends. 


The satisfactory results that your board 
has been able to place before you would 
not have been possible without the loyal co- 
operation of all: thdee employees who have 
contributed to their achievement, and I am 
sure that stockholders will wish to associate 
themselves with the board in expressing their 
thanks to them. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the board’s capitalisation pro- 
posals, as mentioned, were approved. 
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ROOTES MOTORS 
LIMITED 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION OF 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS— 
CAREFULLY PLANNED CONSERVATION 


The annual general meeting of Rootes 
Motors, Limited, will be held on Novem- 
ber 16th in London. 


The products of the Rootes Group are 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam cars and 
Commer and Karrier Commercial Vehicles. 


_The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Sir 
William Rootes, KBE: 


The consolidated accounts show a profit 
of £3,604,217 compared with £3,307,335. 
The provision for taxation at {2,117,532 
remains a very onerous burden. Unless we 
continually modernise our plant and produce 
vehicles which the markets of the world re- 
quire, at standards which they respect, and at 
prices which they are prepared to pay, we 
cannot expect to continue to be successful. 
Your directors have therefore decided to 
retain in the business £1,141,962. 


Our policy of carefully planned conserva- 
tion is bearing fruit. The consolidated 
balance sheet shows that the company’s 
fixed assets, after depreciation, have increased 
from £3,956,831 at July 31, 1953, to 
£6,760,166 at July 31, 1954. This has been 
possible owing to the board’s deliberate 
policy of building up its resources from 
earnings retained in the business. 


It is proposed to capitalise £4 million 
of the company’s reserves by the issue to 
the ordinary shareholders of four “A” 
ordinary shares for each one ordinary share 
of 4s. held. The consent of the Treasury 
has been obtained, After this capitalisation 
the reserves still left in the Group total 
£4,986,357. 


HIGH VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


Your group of companies has earned the 
highest profits in its history, and I am glad 
to say that our manufacturing division— « 
controlled through Humber, Limited—the 
home and export divisions and our overseas 
interests have shared in this success. 


In spite of strong foreign competition— 
which indeed is becoming fiercer—we have 
maintained our export figures at over 50 per 
cent of our production of both cars and 
trucks. The expansion and modernisation 
of our factories, including the new works 
nearing completion at Dunstable, will result 
in rising output and, in consequence, we 
shall better be able to satisfy the eager 
demand for our products, not only overseas 
but also at home. 


I have necessarily dealt largely with 
finance, but finance as the handmaiden of 
industry is but one essential member of 
industry’s household. The other important 
members are an alert and forward-looking 
management and a willing and co-operative 
body of workers. Intelligently applied 
finance, which I hope you will agree we 
have shown in this statement, can provide 
those essential pre-requisites—tresearch, 
engineering development, and _ highly 
mechanised plant and progressive merchan- 
dising facilities without which we cannot 
remain internationally competitive. 


It is the task of your management to apply 
them to the quantity production of those 
quality products for which we can claim to 
be justly renowned throughout the world. 
Our success is for the continuing benefit 
of our shareholders and employees alike. 
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NATIONAL CANNING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(The Smediey Group of Companies) 


STEPS TO MEET CHALLENGE OF NEW CONDITIONS 


LARGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, PROGRAMME 


MR W. VY. SMEDLEY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the National Canning Company 
Limited, was held on October 26th at the 
Piccadilly Hotel, London, W., Mr Wallace 
V. Smedley (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended May 
31, 1954: 


When I addressed you at our annual gen- 
eral meeting twelve months ago, I referred to 
the year then under review as a year of 
many changes for the company, of the change 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market and of 
some of the steps we intended to take to 
meet the challenge of new conditions. 


As you will have seen from the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account, the net profits, 
after taxation, attributable to your company 
from the group trading for the year to May 
31, 1954, were £279,007. This figure has 
been arrived at after providing £91,338 for 
depreciation, as against £62,280 in the pre- 
vious year. This net profit shows a decline 
of £99,538 compared with the net profit for 
the year to May 31, 1953. 


Allowing for £69,112 retained by the sub- 
sidiary companies, the net profit available is 
£209,895 and, adding to this the sum of 
£213,483 brought forward from the previous 
year, we have a total of £423,378 available 
for dividends, reserves and carry forward. 
‘This sum we propose should be dealt with 
as follows: 

Transfer to general reserve £100,000 which 
will bring that account in the consolidated 
balance sheet up to £1,141,518 ; the payment 
of the preference dividend which will absorb 
£2,750 and it is recommended that a dividend 
at the rate of 20 per cent should be paid 
on the ordinary shares which will cost 
£84,851 and leave the sum of £235,777 to be 
carried forward. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet 
the most significant increase is in fixed 
assets which at £1,095,979 after depreciation 
are approximately £250,000 higher than in 
the previous year. The actual new expendi- 
ture during the year exceeded £350,000. 


The year ended May 3lst last was out- 
standing for the steps we took to improve 
and increase our manufacturing capacity, 
our sales force and other departments of 
the business. 


We substantially extended the building 
and plant at our Faversham factory and the 
quick freezing plant at the Spalding factory 
has been doubled. At each of the remaining 
seven factories substantial additions of the 
most up-to-date plant available were installed 
during the spring and summer of 1954. 
You will see a note on the accounts of out- 
standing commitments of thes Group for 
capital expenditure amounting to approxi- 
mately £135,000. I estimate that further 
sums of the order of £200,000 will need to 
be expended in the near future, but, apart 
from that, I would think that further sub- 


stantial expenditure will not be necessary for 
some time to come. 


It should also be noted that there have 
been material movements on the reserves, 
mainly arising from the issue as fully paid, 
of 257,125 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
These movements are fully explained in the 
notes to the accounts. 


Our sales force has been approximately 
doubled in the past twelve months and also 
improved in many other ways. 


All of these most substantial projects will, 
without doubt, greatly strengthen the busi- 
ness of the company. They have cost a 
great deal of money to put into force, but 
it will be obvious that the beneficial results 
therefrom cannot take immediate effect. 
Machines installed last April and May could 
not be put to profitable use until the 
summer; double the number of salesmen 
does not immediately double the sales, but 
we are building soundly for the future. 


STAFF PENSION: AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SCHEME 


We have introduced a staff pension and 
life assurance scheme for the benefit of key 
personnel and also taken other steps to 
improve the amenities of employment of our 
workers with the object of attracting and 
retaining the best type of staff. Our pack 
during the year with which we are dealing 
was somewhat less than we had hoped owing 
toa variety of reasons; in particular, a 
smaller pack of garden peas than we had 
hoped for due to a lower yield per acre, and 
also of cherries due to adverse weather con- 
ditions. Every effort was made to offset this 
by packing increased quantities of imported 
fruit of various descriptions, but many of 
these by their very nature do not lend them- 
selves to quantity production, there being a 
large element of hand work in their prepara- 
tion. We ended the year, however, with a 
lower pack than was anticipated. 


Margins of profit in general in the canning 
trade tended to become smaller as I forecast 
last year. This is due to greater competition, 
higher cost in transport, labour, coal, cans, 
packing material and the cost of selling. The 
remedies, which we are in the course of 
applying, are a greater measure of mechani- 
sation and increased output. 


In August a large part of the factory at 
Blairgowrie was destroyed by fire, but 
fortunately owing to the co-operation of the 
other two factories in Scotland, production 
has not been materially affected. The main 
part of the building used for canning fruit 
and peas was gutted, but the part of the 
factory used for quick freezing was hardly 
touched and we resumed production of 
quick-frozen peas within a few days of the 
fire. Plans are now well advanced for re- 
building, but this factory will have been out 
of production for about nine months of this 
year and we expect to resume operations 
next June. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 
I am glad to say, however, that so far the 


year to May, 1955, has seén a considerable 
increase in production, including a record 
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pack of gar peas and a higher pick 
many oer tae Furthermore, I am eekly 
forward to a much increased autumn and 
winter pack as compared with last yeur, and 
I am glad to be able to tell you that o1r sales 
are keeping step with production. In yew of 
athe foregoing it is apparent that th steps 
taken and policies initiated are beginn ng to 
show results—I am of the opinion thi: the 
profits for the year to May, 1955, should 
show an improvement upon the yeur now 
under review—the full results of our various 
re-organisations will not be felt until 1956. 
Following this. meeting there wil! be an 
extraordinary general meeting for the purpose 


of adopting new articles of association. The 
principal changes involved are set out in the 
covering letter which shareholders received 


with the report and accounts. 
I should like to say a word of particular 


appreciation to the devoted application and 
enthusiasm of our senior staff on the manv- 
facturing side for their part in carrying 
through the immense reconstruction pro- 


gramme of last spring and which we hope to 
complete during this winter. Withour their 
dedicated work the programme would have 
taken twice as long to complete. I should 
like to thank also all other sections of our 
staff and my colleagues on the board for their 
efforts towards the greater efficiency and 
success of the company. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a dividend of 20. per cent on the ordinary 
shares was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr H. J. Browning, 
was re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Price Waterhouse and Co. 
was fixed. 


At the subsequent extraordinary genera 
meeting new articles of association were 
adopted. 


FOISTER, CLAY & WARD 
NEW RECORDS 


The twenty-eighth annual genera! meeting 
of Foister, Clay & Ward, Limited, was 
held on October 28th, in London, Mr A. 
Clarke Vincent, FSAA, the chairman, pre 
siding. a 

The following is an extract from his cit- 
culated statement for the year to June 30th 
last : 


After all charges, including depreciation of 
£145,398 (1953—£118,008), there is a_net 
profit for the year of £502,293 1953— 
£411,701). The net profit after al! taxation 
amounts to £252,218 (1953—£158,860 Your 
directors have decided to recommend only 4 
moderate increase in the final dividend, 
namely, 114 per cent (9 per cent), 7 
174 per cent (15 per cent) for the year, a0 
the issue of one new 10s. share (which on 
issue will be converted into two stock units 
of 5s. each) for each £2 of issued 0: dinary 
stock by capitalisation of £200,000 of reserves 
on which it is anticipated dividends can be 
maintained. : 

My optimism of a year ago was, I thin, 
justified and once again I can repo" - 
record figures of production and sal: . The 
new departments have proved satstactory 
and are being further enlarged. 


Our production continues to incre'>° - 
is sold for. many months ahead. (° = 
the current year compares favourably W' 
that now tnder review and we hope ‘008 to 
benefit from the expenditure of the ps! 
year. | - 

With my usual qualifications—par'<ust” 
stability a ocews of raw materials—! sc rr 
reason why the current year’s profits a 

.. not be at least equal to those now presenice 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
MR ISAAC WOLFSON’S REVIEW 


e thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of The Great Universal Stores, Limited, was 
on October 26th in London. Mr Isaac 
n, chairman and managing director, 
Jad 
following is am extract from his 
ted statement: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
DIVIDEND 


I consolidated trading profit is 
{15.487,741, being an increase of {4,099,470 
over the previous year. Out of this profit, 
taxation takes £9,197,490 or nearly 66 per 
cent of net revenue. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


year under review has again been a 

record one. There has been a high level of 

public demand both at home and overseas. 

Sales have materially increased, with the 
lrant rise in trading profits. 

Merchandise prices have not fluctuated 
to any large degree throughout the year. The 
trend has probably been downwards, There 
has been a widespread desire by manufac- 
turers, in conjunction with ourselves, to 
produce goods of better quality and appeal. 


This has enabled us to offer our customers 
a greater variety of goods at better values 
chan h therto. 


At home, competition is keen, but with con- 
unued relative full employment throughout 
the country, and the virile housing policy 
adopted by the Government, there is an 
increasing demand for goods and services. 
There is room for all to share in this pros- 
perity provided that first-class service and 
values are given. 


GROUP ORGANISATION 


As stockholders will know, the business 
of the group is carried on through the 
med of six broadly defined divisions 


consisting of various subsidiary companies 
trading under their respective names. Each 
of these divisions have their own expert 
management, and apart from overall 
financial budgets laid down by the’ parent 
company, they are responsible for their own 
operations during the year. The majority 
of our subsidiaries have been established for 
many years, and I am proud.to say that the 
management of most of these have had long 
association with each type of business in 
which they are specialists, and in many cases 
are recognised as leaders in their particular 
field. ‘The group possesses about a thou- 
sand stores, shops, warehouses and depots. 
Our successful trading results show that in- 
cluded therein are many very valuable sites 
in the premier trading positions of this 
country and also overseas. 


FUTURE POLICY 


I have guided and watched the develop- 
ment of our company during the last 22 
years and you can imagine my pride and 
pleasure in presenting these results. The 
group today occupies a premier position in 
British industry. Each division has been 
built up on a basis that makes it readily 
capable of further sound development and 
expansion. Our policy in the future, as in the 
past, is to give a fair deal to everybody—our 
customers upon whose goodwill a business 
of our magnitude must depend, our execu- 
tives and staff for their efficient service, our 
stockholders and our suppliers, 


Given normal circumstances, I have every 
confidence that the expansion we have seen 
in the past will continue in the future, and 
that our turnover, which, I am of the 
opinion, is already as great as any similar 
undertaking in Europe, has still many o 
tunities for further increase. Finally, I a 
pleased to state that for the period to date 
sales volume and consequent profits again 
show a satisfactory increase as compared 
with the same period last year. 


The report was adopted. 


GROUP PROFIT, APPROPRIATIONS AND CAPITAL, FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1954 


A RR RR LA ST ‘AER iE A ae A RENIN SRA 


d 


Group Trading Profit 


De oe interest paid, interests of outside shareholders of a. 


p net profit—before taxation 


’ Taxation (including £1,492,015 excess profits levy) 


on 


p net profit—after taxation 
Appropriated as follows : 


1,529,483 


13,958,258 


fer to reserves and it increase in profit and loss account balance, etc.. 


Pre ference dividends, net 
linary dividends, net 


Preference Stockholders :— 


Dividend covered by net ——e after tax 
Capital covered by net assets . 
Ordinary Stockholders :— 
Issued capital Rhee AREAS BOR a,e 
Rate of dividend paid on present capital . 
Kate earned on present capital 


Group Net Current a a eed e bagenine>s 
Comparative a Profits 
£9,954,976 


1950 tose 
£5,851,939 £8,116,368 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eeenee 


1953 
{11,388,271 
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WATNEY COMBE REID- 
& COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Watmey 
Combe Reid & Company Limited was 
held on October 22nd-in London, Mr S. H. 
Combe, MC (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year ended 
June 30, 1954: 


Since I last reviewed the company’s 
affairs trade in general has continued at a 
disappointing level in the Greater London 
area. The trend towards bottled beers has 
remained in evidence, rather more so in 
our country districts. 


To meet the continued demand for beer 
in bottle, we have pressed on with building 
and planting our new bottling store at 
Edmonton. It is anticipated that this 
bottling store, covering approximately 34 
—_ will be in production early in the New 

ear. 


FALL IN LONDON’S POPULATION 


As will be known to the stockholders, the 
bulk of this company’s trade has always 
been in the London area. When one con- 
siders the fact that the population of the 


County of London in 1938 was 4,062,000 _ 


and in 1953 was 3,343,000, a fall of 719,000, 
or 174 per cent, I think you will agree that 
the results of the year are fairly satisfactory. 
They have, in fact, only been achieved by 
our expanding trade in the provinces. 


During the year our advertising cam- 
paigns in various parts of the country have 

en intensified, and, although it is a costly 
business, results are encouraging. 


A good reception has been accorded to 
our beers in the areas of Sussex served by 
our subsidiary, Tamplin and Son’s Brewery, 
Brighton, Limited, and the indications are 
that the hopes I expressed when referring 
last year to the acquisition of that company 
will be fully justified. 


The search proceeds for new outlets and 
for sites on which to erect properties from 
which to supply the needs of the displaced 
population of London. These require 
careful consideration to ensure that as far 
as possible the facilities provided are com- 
mensurate with actual requirements rather 
than with the sometimes rather optimistic 
estimates made when these new housing 
estates existed only as paper projects. 


Trading profit for the Group at £2,095,074 
is £309,572 higher than last year, and after 
providing for a disproportionately higher 
taxation liability of £1,156,787 against 
£961,470, net profit of the Group is £38,036 
higher at £733,213. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


At the forthcoming annual general meeting 
you will be recommended to approve the 
appropriation of £180,000 to the reserve 
for properties and plant and contingencies, 
the payment of a final dividend of 10 per 
cent and a bonus dividend of 5 per cent, 
making with the 5 per cent interim dividend 
already paid 20 per cent for the year on the 
deferred ordinary stock. 


Your directors, when considering raising 
the dividend took into account the fact that 
the stockholders had since 1947 suffered a 
reduction in the return from their invest- 
ment in this company, whereas costs have 
risen against them in every direction. The 
staff and employees have benefited by rises 
from time to time in their emoluments. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS 


PROFIT DOUBLED 


The annual general meeting of Malayalam 
Plantations, Limited, will be held on Novem- 
ber 18th in London, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr H. W. Horner, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


It is a pleasure to be able to submit results 
in striking contrast to those of 1952-53 owing 
to the improvement in tea prices combined 
with higher crops. We produced nearly 
15,million pounds more tea and over 130,000 
pounds more rubber than in the previous 
year. The average net price per Ib of. tea 
was 6.97d. higher than the corresponding 
figure for 1952-53 and the cost of production 
lower by nearly ld. a lb. The profit per lb 
of rubber was not materially different but the 
total profit is greater owing to the larger crop. 

The year’s profit before taxation is 
£1,099,590 compared with 527,364, an 
increase of over 100 per cent. The directors 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
less tax, making 20 per cent for the year. 


Our estimates for the current year provide 
for crops of 15,029,000 Ib in the case of tea 
and 6,587,000 Ib in the case of rubber. 
Adverse weather and, to some extent, blister 
blight, have resulted in the crops so far 
harvested being appreciably less than those 
for the corresponding period of 1953-54 but, 
given normal seasonable weather for the rest 
of the financial year, we may hope that these 
deficiencies will be made good. With more 
than half the company’s financial year gone, 
satisfactory results seem reasonably secure. 
As far as is foreseeable, the outlook for this 
company is good—better perhaps than it has 
been for some time past. 


NORTH KALGURLI (1912) 
PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of North 
Kalgurli (1912), Limited, was held on 
October 27th in London. 

Mr C. T. Ley (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: The profit before taxa- 
tion for thee period amounts to £135,775 
against £106,005 for the previous year of 
1952. After making allowance for the 
United Kingdom Profit and Income Tax, 
it is possible to recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 74d. per share, which is 
the same equivalent, allowing for the 100 
per cent scrip issue, as was paid last year. 

The year under review is the first full 
period in which the effect of the new shaft 
is apparent in the year’s performance and 
costs. There has been a substantial increase 
in the output per manshift in the mine, and 
mining costs for 1953 at A.38.70s. show a 
reduction of A.5.99s. compared with the 
previous year. 

The reduced operating costs have com- 
pensated in no small degree for the reduced 
revenue received from the premium on gold 
and have enabled the company to maintain 
its profit, in spite of the slightly lower grade 
of ore treated. There is ample justification 
for the programme of capital expenditure 
pursued over the last few years. Further 
expenditure will be necessary to complete 
our programme of increased production 
from 18,000/20,000 tons a period to 28,000/ 
30,000 tons a period, which is our objective. 
It should—when completed—be the means 
of bringing increased benefit to us all. 


There appear to be signs of many pros- 
perous years ahead of us. In the first place 
we trust that full production will bring us 
increased profit. The report was adopted. 


~ 
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R. G.SHAW & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR J. L. MILNE’S STATEMENT 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on October 21st ip 
London, Mr J. L. Milne, chairman, p: esiding, 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


As might be expected from the course of 
commodity prices during the year under 
review, our earnings from tea showed an 
improvement, but this was counter-b:lanced 
to some extent by reduced earnings from 
rubber. Dividends from trade investments 
were lower, but on the general side of our 
business the overall profit was better 


The group profit before taxation was 
£6,776 higher than for last year, but after 
adjustments for taxation the final result was 
a decrease of £9,151. Last year we had the 
advantage of a refund of £5,547 excess 
profits levy, but this year we had to provide 
£10,380 more for income tax and _ profits 
tax. We felt justified in easing the alloa- 
tions to reserves, which enable an increase in 
dividend to be declared. Of the year in 
prospect I cannot say more than that the 
outlook seems not unfavourable. 


In my review last year I referred to the 
brighter conditions prevailing in the tea 
plantation industry. Since then there has 
been a further marked increase in auction 
prices, and in fact it is true to say that today 
the level of prices for common teas is too 
high. World absorption in 1953 was some- 
what in excess of world supply because of 
increased consumption, particularly in the 
United Kingdom. It seems as if these con- 
ditions will- prevail for some time longer. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited for research posts 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS. There are two grades: Grade II—salary 
£450-£550 per annum; Grade IlI—salary £350-£400 per annum,—Appii- 
cations should be sent not later than November 22, 1954, to the 


Registrar, The University, Manchester, 13, 


in ECONOMICS and missioners invite 


from whom further 


SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS, Scientific Officers, Patent 
J Examiner and Patent Officer Classes. The Civil Service Com- 
applications for pensionable appointments, 
Applications will be accepted up to December 31, 1954. Interview 
boards will sit at frequent intervals. The Scientific posts cover 4 
wide range of scientific research and development in most of the 


particulars and forms of application may be obtained, major fields of fundamental and applied science. In_ biological 


subjects the number of vacancies is smal! ; individual vacancies exist 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANC H2STER at present for candidates who have specialised in palaeobotany, 


foraminifera, malacology and lichenology. The Patent posts are in 


Applications are invited for the post of 


Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, 


particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


Assistant Lecturer in 
Economic Statistics, Salary £450 per annum, rising according to 
scale. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.— 
Applications should be sent not later than November 20, 1954, to the 


from whom further 


the Patent Office (Board of Trade), and Ministry of Supply. 
Candidates must have obtained.a university degree with first- or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification ; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. Candi- 
dates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had 


; imei cabins 2 asibctiiailasehoeetusich eas 3 , st- ms red experience, 
([ HE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT requires a techni- at least three years’ post-graduate of other approv< 


cal Information Officer to assist in the field of Marketing. Appli- 
cants must have an honours degree, preferably in Economics, either 
practical or research experience in the marketing field and the ability 
to write fluently and accurately, A knowledge of foreign languages 
would be an advantage. The position is open to men and women 
between 25 and 35. Starting salary £550-£625 p.a.—Apply in writing 
to the Director, BIM 8, Hill Street, London, W.1, marking envelope 


1.0O.M. 


MEMO TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. More business and 
“v4 better business awaits your exeoutives if they have the use of a 
1954 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates, Contract hire by arrange- 
ment. Free third party, fire and theft insurance. No maintenance 
costs. You can aiso take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
scheme. Ask your secretary to write for our new brochure, which 
gives full details.—Autohall, Dept. 2-A, 302-306 King Street, London, 


W.6. RIV. 2881. Telegrams: Autohall, 
Cables : Autohall, London, 


Tes BEST PRESENTS are those you can hardly bear to part 

with. . . . We have seven floors full of such gifts and will pack 

Come while you can still shop in comfort.— 

Fortnum and Mason, Piccadilly, London, Regent 8040. 

l\uHE EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 1954-55, an 
invaluable reference work containing detailed information on all 


them beautifully. 


countries in the Empire and Commonwealth. 


PHARMACEUTICALS—EXPORT.—Opportunity occurs for British 

Manufacturer to secure responsible representation in Italian 
Executive with managerial and international marketing 
experience with Substantial Italian. Chemical firm, free to develop 
effective distribution through extensive contacts, Capital available, 


market, 


Discussions London.—Box 739. 


| prone INVESTMENT ORGANISATION requires industrial 

4X expert, aged 30 to #, with engineering and administrative 

experience, to supervise their interests in various factories and 

Good salary would be gr to suitable man.—Write 
, 43, London Wall, E.C.2, 


industries. 
Box A 691, c/o Central News, Limite 
NHE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s 


1954 (up to 31 for 
class), Salary ( 


Wesphone, London, 


Candidates for Scientific Officer and Patent posts who took their 
degree examination in 1954 may apply before the result is known. 
Age Limits : Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31, but 
specially suitable candidates under 26 may be admitted. For 
Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 
rmanent members of the Experimenta! Officer 
ndon) Senior Scientific Officers (men): 
£975—£1,150 ; (women) : 
£470—£855 ; (women): £470—£750. ’ 
Officer Classes (men) : £440—£760 (rates under review). Womens 
rates somewhat lower. Somewhat lower rates in the provinces, — 
Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, = 
quoting No. 8/53/54 for Senior Scientific Officers and S/52/54 an 
$/128/54 for the other posts. 
VERSEAS PHARMACEUTICAL MANAGER, An internationally, 
known pharmaceutical organisation seeks the services of @ We! 


£845—£1,025. Scientific Officers (men): 
Patent Examiner and Patent 


qualified and experienced man to serve as their area manager in 


Newman Neame, 45s, 


sales performance, 


Inn Passage, London, 


South Africa and the Central African Federation, This man would 
be charged with the development of an existing business, ' juding 
the training of medical representatives, execution of promotion pro 
grammes and improvement of relations with the medical profesies. 
He would be required to devise plans for the expansion of the 
business in both these major territories. ‘ 
Candidatés must be between 30 and 45 years of age, should hav 
successful experience 
preferably should have pharmaceutical qualification. 
_ Compensation will be ~a with 
programme will ensure additional compensation in accordance . 
We seek an ambitious man who is willing 


in overseas pharmaceutical marketing and 


d on experience and a liberal! incentive 


work hard to accomplish a difficult job. If this man is successful : 
this assignment, he will be considered for the post of manag? 
of one of our overseas companies. ‘culum 
Replies will be kept in confidence and should include curricu 
vitae and current compensation.—Box 732. rding 
IDCOT SCHOOL, Winscombe, Somerset. « (Co-educational 008 hip, 
school, under Quaker management.) One Entrance Scholarsh® 


£50 annum, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History entry September, 1955, 


and Social Services you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). March. 


55: for 
bo 11 to 184 on December 1, 1955: 
wanaed on ro Bana atmo to be held ip 


ull details from Headmaster. 
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Information about 


AUSTRALIA . 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 

many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


Phe English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 


Head Office: 5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
| West End Branch: 6-12, BROOK >TREET, W.1L 





The Bank of Adelaide 


myvites all who 





have or would like 
to bave relationships — business or 

personal with Australia, to use its 

| complete banking service. 

| Prineipal Offices in Australia: 


Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Perth & Sydney. 


LONDON OFFICE 
LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


incorporated in 1865 in South Australia with limited liability 






THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 269 AND BONUS 
is hereby given that a dividend of 374 cents per share upon 
up capital stock of this Bank has been declared for the 
juarter, and a bonus of 10 cents per share for the year 


; 
11a 


November 30, 1954,, and both will be yable at the Bank 
i branches on and after December 1, 1954, to shareholders of 
rd at the close of business on October 30, 1954. 

By Order of the Board, 

r 21, 1954, T. HH. ATKINSON, General Manager, 
\ BEY SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36, Victoria Street, 5.W.1. 

lelephone ABBey 6488.) Public Speaking, Chairmanship, Voice 
tion, Classes or Private lessons. Expert Industriai Tutor 
ie for Staff Courses at firms’ own premises. 
i AV! EL SERVICE requires reliable Assistant, London Office, for 

oreign Travel Dept. Good head for figures. Accountancy, 
en travel experience an advantage.—Apply in own handwriting 
x 719,. This vacancy has been notified in accordance with the 


AVvailab 


Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952 
( ‘OMMERCIAL RESEARCH ASSISTANT required in the South of 
gland by Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. Applications 
ted from Graduates, preferably in Economics, who have 
cperience in Commercial Research.—-Write, stating age, 
ns and experience, and reference R.A., to the Recruitment 
ondone 8 eT Department, Imperia! Chemical House, Mill- 

on, S, 

p? HOLDER of marvellous electric mixés and coffee grinder 
ouse hold use, now sold in Burope, weight 26 oz., 10,000 
ns per minute, willin negotiate transfer patent rights to 
anuta ‘turer or distributor for U.K.—Apply Box 741. 








¢ Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
ons of ‘repeals for the General Certificate of Edacation examinations: B.Sc. Econ. 


BE) ; el London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Goverument and Commercial 
ek ations. c 
id aon > i, Lam, alee Man for Prelim. Exams. and for the professional exame., in Accountancy 


@c., and many intensely practical (mon-exam,) courses in 


More ‘an 70, ‘000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
ee of Coaching until Suecessful Text-book lending ibrary. Moderate fees, payable 


aay oo prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which intorested 


METROPOLI TAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2.) ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria 8., London. B.C .4. 


> 


neglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.00s. : £4,15s. 
Australia: £8.53, (sterling) oe Gibesiear, Malta: 

‘da: $21.50 or €7.14s - @ 

cok Ss. — : & 


inted in Great Britain by St, CuEments 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. 


Cipanrs arse, Lb, Fata $.W.1. 
















THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(i ncerporated in the Colony of Hong 
Te Lanbity of Members a Hanae the stent snd fnvmamnat proverbed in’ Chaphr 70 
ong Kong 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP =. -  £20,000,600 
RESERVE FUND STERLING eae = $6,000,000 
RESERVE LiIASILITY OF MEMBERS . . .- - $20,000,000 
Head Office : HO NG KON No. 
CHAIRMA KER, MC 
CHIEF MANAGER: MICHA E Ww. TUR: 


9, Gracechurch Street, Ec 


Office : 
Leadon Managers : GA Gray MC, A Te Ee nee, ORE. 
BRANCHES 





















BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Con) MALAYA (Con. N. BORNEO (Con. 
Hong Osaka Penang 
CEYLON Kowleen Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Monghok Yokohama Singapore Tloile 
CHINA INDIA MALAYA 
“Shanghai Cameron Sungei 
DJAWA (JAVA) Highland A 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA = NORTH UNITED 
Haiphong 









Surabaja 
ZUROPB 


Saigon 
Hamburg JAPAN Malacca esselton USA. 
Parie Kobe New York 









* Not at present ope: 
SANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as and Ex cuters is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies In 
LONDON 


HONG KONG 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Stamp Memorial Lecture, entitled ‘* Wages,’ will be given by 
Professor ir Dennis Robertson (Cambridge) at University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1, on Tuesday, November 9, at 5,30 p.m. 
The chair will be taken by Sir Godfrey Ince, 

Admission free, ee oan 

S HENDERSON, Aca Academic Registrar. 


CIVIL mks Come COMMISSION 


Competitions will be held in 1955 for the following :— 

CODE NO, 

Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service and 11/56 
Administrative Class of the Northern Ireland Civil Service 
(Methods I and II). At least one House of Commons 
Clerkship will be filled through the Administrative Class 
competition. 

Senior Branch of the Foreign Service (Method II only). yO 

Special Departmental Classes (Home Civil Service), i.e., 17-20/56 
H.M. Inspectors of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service: Probationary Assistant 
Postal Controllers in the Post Office; and Grade III 
Officers, Ministry of Defence (Methods I and IJ). 

Statistician Olass (Home Civil Service) (Method I only). 21/55 

Executive Class (Home Civil Service) and Branch B 22/55 
of the Foreign Service (Method I only) for university 
graduates, 

Methods of Selection. Method I consists of a written examination 
in university honours degree subjects, plus a preliminary and a 
final interview : Method II ofa short written examination in general 
subjects, followed for selected candidates by tests at the Civil Service 
Selection Board and interview before the Final Selection Board. 
When two methods are provided, candidates may choose either or 
both. Candidates for Method II must have, or obtain in 1955, 4 
degree at a recognised university ; the degree required for the 
Administrative Class and Senior Branch of the Foreign Service 
competitions is first- or second-class honours. 

Age Limits: At least 203 and under 24 on August 1, 1955, with 
extension for service in H.M. Forces, In addition, for Statistician 
Class (21/55), extension up to three years for approved post-graduate 
experience, 

For particulars (including phos Sari of promotion) and application 
forms, write (preferably by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting the code 
number(s) of the competition(s) in which you are interested. Com- 
ng application forms for entry by Method II must be returned 

vy November 30, 1954, and for Method I by February 28, 1955. 
3115/100/10/54/JP 

LEVERHULME RESEARCH AWARDS 

Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of research. 
These awards are intended for senior workers of established position 
and are limited to British-born subjects normally resident in the 
United Kingdom ; in exceptional circumstances the trustees may 
waive the condition as to residence. 

No subject of inquiry is, excluded from consideration, but 
preference is given to subjects in which existing provision for 
research is inadequate, 

The duration of the awards does not normally extend over more 
than two years or less than three months, and the amount depends 
on the nature of the research and the circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of toy poe may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
M, Branney, everhulme Research Awards, St. Bridget’s House, 
Bridewell Place, London, E.C.4, Telephone : City 1910. 

Applications must be received on or before December 31, 1964. 
Results will be announced in May and the awards will normally 
date from September 1, 1955, 


SINGAPORE 








CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability).—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK, 
NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK. 
CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 4 PER CENT DEBENTURE 
STOCK. ATLANTIC AND NORTH-WEST RAILWAY 4 PER CENT 
FIRST MORTGAGE REDEHEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK.—In 
preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest due January 1, 
1955, on the above Stocks, the Transfer Books will be closed on 
November 19, 1954, and will be re-opened on January 3, 1955.— 
R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London. S.W.1. October 25, 1954. 


The Economist : Annual Air er Rates 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N & $): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. tndies: €7.15¢ 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 

ie Fons 421.50 or £7.14 


pe £6.15s. 


New Zealand: £9 Rly -4 
Nigeria, Gold Coast 


fae ae i tome a bilshed wel by Tue Economist NEWSPAPER, LrD., 
Overseas 2}d turday, October 30, 1954. 
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UR SUBJECT IS 
WAGON MARSHALLING 


maybe it's yours 


THE MITCHELL WAGON MARSHALLING SYSTEM 


has been created to deal with bulk coal supplies more efficiently and 
at greater speed than is possible with conventional marshalling 
yards. At present the industrial demand for coal calls for 
handling capacities up to about 800 tons an hour — but 
demands are rising steadily and a figure of 1000 tons an hour will 
be inevitable in the near future. The Mitchell System—a 
revolutionary advance on orthodox marshalling methods — has all 
the flexibility needed to cope with any foreseeable tonnage, and 
to do so in less space* at less cost.f 


In the Mitchell marshalling yard, balloon sidings are replaced by.a compact track 
layout. Mechanical movement under positive push-button control replaces man- 
handling and individual locomotives and capstans. Two men can do the Work of 
twenty, without danger, whatever the weather. 

The National Coal Board already has the Mitchell System working at Dalkeith. 
The British Electricity Authority has it at Leicester Power Station. Installations such 
as these — the first of their kind in the world —are indicative of the growing contribu- 
tion made to industrial progress by Mitchell Engineering Limited —pioneers of 
mechanical handling of all kinds. 


The Mitchell Engineering Group Ltd. 
John M. Henderson & Co. Ltd. , 
The Mitchell Construction Co. 

Mitchell Ropeways Ltd. 


* “The saving in site area, 


which can normalls 
reduced to halj, and the 
consequent reduction in 
the initial cost, is one of 
the outstanding 
advantages of this 
system.” 


|. taking into 
consideration the saving 
in land, track lengt/ 
earthworks and labou 
it would result in a 
saving of about one 
third the cost of the 
conventional wagon- 
marshalling system.” 
FINANCIAL TIMES 
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MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED 1 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON wWCI 
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| Marshal, with MITCHELL | i 
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